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SAVE MEAT 
SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat. poultry, 
and game, and every ed fish, 
serve a liberal amount of STUFF- 
ING or DRESSING flavored with 
Bell’s Seasoning. Increase the 
pleasure and decrease the cost. 


ASK GROCERS FOR 
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YOUNG MEN 
$20. to $40 


SERGE SPECIALS 


“5130 —$26.50 Blue 
(The largest selling suit in 
America) 


Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-Ib. Bags 
Prepared flour that will make stich won- 
derful biscuits, cakes, shortcakes, etc., 
is bound to make exceptional 


Griddle Cakes 


The flours usually sold for griddle 
cakes won't make biscuits. 

Don’t be satisfied till 
youtry Automatic. 
AUTOMATIC 
FLOUR CO., 
27 Commercial St., 





6130" —$26.50 Gray 


° “7130 — $26.50 Gray 
( f ( ©, ¢ - “4130°°— $32.50 Blue 
Made by 
The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 
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2- cook it with care 
3°use less wheat 6 meat 
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lunches. Feeds 
brain, nerves, 


nuscic: #'l/and Cooks now prefer to use 


value of meat. 
Children love it. 


= i GO D COIN 
it’s pure. | 
: Get your money’s 
worth. You can’t 
some ==] BRAND 
A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal 


INSTEAD OF ALL WHEAT FLOUR 









































Gasoline Engines The most delicious and healthful 


Drag Saws ’ Bread, Cakes, Cookies, Pastries, 
Circu lar S CeAdooe | Muffins, Rolls,“Johnny Cake,” etc., 
ChstalibbawBUNEMIGaH are made when these GOLD COIN 
SOUR a Cenacle moms Brand Cereals are combined with 


LUNT MOSS Co. | ‘ 
BOSTON.MASS. Daniel Webster 


Rabbit Culture and Standard Wheat Flour 


A 182 page book every 


Rabbit keeper should have. Y Ask your grocer for these Gold Coin Brand Cereals and 
















vate hate aes Daniel Webster Wheat Flour. Delightful helps in our 
uide and standard. Price new free book, ‘‘Good Things to Eat from the Coarser 
Cereals.’’ Send for it. 





0 Cents Postpaid. With 
Poultry Item one year $1.00. 
The Poultry Journal with 
a big Rabbit and Pet Stock Dep’t every month. Poultry 


pawnad —- months 25c. Single copies 10c. at all EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Poultry Item Box 27 Sellersville, Pa. New Ulm, Minnesota 
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e& A 
Wonderful 
Treat for 
Mr. Man 
To-day ”’ 








“Those ripe, plump, perfectly blended and = “Ask your grocer for a 


pound or two of La Touraine, 


roasted beans which you ground a minute _ tne Perfect Coffee. Grind 
. > . the plump, ripe beans your- 
ago and have just put into that pot are going _selforyourgrocer will grind 


to make him the best cup of coffee he ever 9 ‘™™""™ 
Always fresh, always fra- 


tasted. grant and most economical. 


“It’s the bean that’s largely responsible for Do gt i 


the perfect cup of coffee La Touraine makes. 
“You-wouldn’t think of serving those withered, parched, 


dried-through-and-through beans from the top of your 
baked bean pot. 


“Then why serve withered, half-ripe coffee beans? Or 
beans that are poorly blended, scorched in the roasting 
or not roasted enough ? 


“Try La Touraine, the Perfect Coffee. 


> 
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“Tts quality comes from perfect beans, perfectly blended live 
and roasted.” Haberfect 


A Coffee 
W. S. Quinby Company 
Boston — Chicago 
La Touraine Coffee and Teas 


ERFECT FLAVOR 
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PEOPLE WHO USE QUINBY'S 
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‘*AND you never will go in- 
A side that gate! Thinks 
we ain’t fit to associate 
with her! The worst stuck-up 
old lady in Burbank County !’’ 
The words floated clearly to 
the ears of the girl who with 
her back against an ancient 
cedar tree was sitting on the 
other side of the high brick 
wall and gazing intently upon 
the tangle of perennials in a 
neglected, old-fashioned garden. 
Tears welled up in her eyes. 
After a moment she got out a 
handkerchief, wiped the tears 
away in a businesslike manner 
and settled down again to her 
cogitations. The brown eyes 
were direct and steady; the 
compact little figure was attired 
in workaday percale; the pret- 
tily shaped hands were tanned 
and rough. 

‘*The worst stuck-up old lady 
in Burbank County ?’’ Oh, no, 
dear, tender - hearted grannie 
was not that! But Marcia 
blamed no one for thinking so. 
How could the village folk un- 
derstand when the wide doors 
of the stately house on the crest 
of the hill were never open to 
them, and when, from year’s 
end to year’s end, not one of 
them got more than a peep 
through the iron gates beyond 
which lay such wonderful 
shaded lawns and famous gar- 
dens? In her daydreams Marcia 
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saw the silent old place come 
alive, saw the village children 
racing and tumbling on the 
grassy slopes, and work-laden 
mothers filling their arms with 
peonies, or rocking on the wide 
veranda in familiar discourse 
with grannie. 

It was not fair that Wheeler 
House, where only an old lady 
and a young girl lived, should 
own the shade and the hill- 
top ‘breeze, and that Hinksville 
should have only the tiny yards 
and the dust and the flat roads 
of the valley. 

‘* If grannie could only be 
made to see!’’ Marcia cried de- 
spairingly. But grannie’s dear, 
restless, venturesome spirit 
dwelt always at such a 
distance; how could she 
see what was right under 
her nose? ‘‘ Sometimes I 
think I hate the Belgian 
babies!”? Marcia declared in 
a burst of fierce irrelevance. 

But Marcia could not really have 
hated any kind of baby. Babies were 
her passion. And she knew a great 
deal about them, too. She knew that 
they did not need to be smothered in 
flannels in August, and have rubber 
things stuck in their mouths, and that 
flies ought not to be allowed to roost 
on their nursing bottles. But she knew 
also that people would not listen to her 
while they believed that she and her 
grandmother .were ‘‘stuck-up’’! With 
grannie’s codperation she could have 
done so much; without grannie she 
was helpless. 

Marcia sprang to her feet and moved 
toward the house. 

Behind ‘large white pillars sat an 
extraordinarily handsome, extraordi- 
narily lively-looking old lady, who was 
entangled in a wild net of gray yarn. 
She appeared to be knitting. 

‘*You needn’t say one of the things 
you would like to,’” Madam Wheeler 
said as Marcia came up the steps. ‘‘I 
assure you I did exactly as you told 
me—I slipped, I purled (sounds like a 
brook, doesn’t it?), I pulled and turned 
—now behold the result! What I want 
to know, my dear, is where you got 








those directions? Von Bernstorff? I 
suspect German propaganda!’’ 
Marcia took what ought to have been 
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ORAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 
“IT WAS ALMOST AS GOOD AS A TRIP INTO A FAR LAND, TO-DAY, 
WASN'T IT, GRANNIE?” 


FAR LANDS AND NEAR 


Gy Alice Dyar Russell 


a sock out of her grandmother’s fin- 
gers — those fingers that were like 
white porcelain. 

‘*Grannie, you were trying to read 
again when you had to turn the 
heel!’’ she said reproachfully. 

‘*And what if I were?’’ inquired 
Madam Wheeler, with bravado. ‘‘I refuse to 
be a vegetable, Marcia. If it is the fate of my 
unfortunate body to be tied to as dull a spot as 
Hinksville, my mind at least shall be allowed 
to visit far lands. ’’ 

Then in sudden enthusiasm she fished out a 
magazine from where she had been sitting on 
it. ‘‘I was just dipping into this,’’ she said. 
‘*Lovey, have you read —’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the girl shortly. ‘‘I haven’t 
had the time. And I don’t want to; either. I 
detest war articles! What good does it do to 


-|read them? You just work yourself up for 


nothing. And then, of course, you can’t knit!’’ 

Madam Wheeler was silent, like a scolded 
child. Marcia glanced at her remorsefully and 
after a minute leaned over and patted her hand. 

‘*There, there! Of course you ought to read 
all the horrid things you want to. And I’ll do 
the knitting, darling—you hate it so.’’ 

‘*But I wanted to my very own self,’’ said 
the old lady plaintively. ‘‘It’s all I can do— 
positively all. I can’t do canteen work in 
France—although, really, Marcia, as far as 








that goes, I should be perfectly able 
to!—and I can’t —’’ Grannie’s tone 
changed suddenly. ‘‘Marcia, do you 
happen to have fifty dollars about 
you that you could let me have—or 
seventy-five would be still better!’’ 

Marcia looked at her grandmother 
in horror. ‘‘Grannie! You know we’re barely 
able to get through this month!’’ 

‘* It’s a pledge I made some time ago,— 
it really should have been paid before,—it’s 
a matter of honor, my dear. We’ve given so 
little. ’’ 

‘*Little!’’ Marcia repeated bitterly. ‘‘We’ve 
given our vacation trip and our summer clothes 
and the butter off our bread! We’ve given the 
new roof and the piano and Jake,—not that I 
care about that,—the garden and hedges are 
lovelier for not being clipped and slicked up. 
But, O darling grannie, we shouldn’t give 
what we haven’t got!’’ 

‘*Haven’t you a cent, honey ?’’ persisted her 
grandmother. ‘‘It will about kill me if this 
month goes by —’’ 

Marcia’s honest eyes met her grandmother’s 
piercing ones. 

‘*T have that ten dollars Uncle Joe sent me 
for a present on my birthday, ’’ she said slowly ; 
‘*but I was going to contribute that for prizes 
at the Hinksville Labor Day games. ’’ 

Madam Wheeler gave a squeal of pleasure. 
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‘‘Oh, that’s something!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Will you let me have it 
right away ?’’ 

‘*T suppose I will,’’ Marcia 
answered in a hard voice, ‘‘al- 
though that money means more 
to me than you seem to con- 
sider, grannie. I wanted Hinks- 
ville to see that the Wheelers 
cared about what they did. ’’ 

‘“‘Um-m-m-m!’’ assented 
Madam Wheeler unenthusias- 
tically. And then, ‘‘Where did 
you get your provincial mind, 
my dear? Not from me, I am 
sure. You should learn to think, 
not in terms of Hinksville, but 
of the whole wide world. ’’ 

‘*T don’t see that being 
French, or—or— Armenian, 
makes people any more inter- 
esting!’’ cried Marcia. 

But her grandmother did not 
heed. ‘‘ Now, where is that other 
forty coming from?’’ she was 
musing. 

Marcia walked to the end of 
the veranda and stood leaning 

_ against a vine-wreathed pillar 
and staring down through the 
trees at the roofs of the little 
town she loved. She was well 

, aware that while little children 
were starving and wounded 
men were dying she had no 
right to be giving money for 
games. Yet the entering wedge 
for which her little sum of 
money might have served would 








surely have led to something 
that was important, too. Be- 
hind her she heard her grand- 
mother say in a slightly raised 
tone, ‘‘ Now, where is that 
other forty coming from ?’’ But 
Mareia’s thoughts reached out 
and clung to the little village 
down below, and at that precise 
moment her glorious plan was 
born. 

With face alight she hurried 
back to her grandmother. ‘‘O 
grannie darling! I’ve thought 
of a way—the loveliest way !’’ 

Her grandmother drew her 
eagerly down to the arm of her 
chair. ‘‘ Bless your sharp wits, 
my child! The Lansdown strain 
does crop out in you now and 
then. Let’s hear!’’ 

But her brows drew 
sharply together as the out- 
lines of Marcia’s plan be- 
gan to grow distinct. The 
grounds of Wheeler House, 
which in all their long 
history had never been 

open to the public, were on Labor Day 
to be free to all! 

‘*Oh, don’t call people vulgar, gran- 
nie dear! Yes, I know what all the 
Wheelers dead and gone would have 
said—the Lansdowns, too! But, gran- 
nie, this is nineteen eighteen—it isn’t 
the thing to be ‘exclusive’ any more!”’ 

Marcia would post a little notice in 
the Hinksville post office, and another 
on the big gates, inviting, urging, every- 
one to come in and picnic under the 
trees and by the spring. 

** But, lovey, the laurels broken down 
—eggshells and orange skins all over 
the place!’’ 

‘‘O grannie, they’re civilized!’’ 

Marcia had a splendid flock of spring 
chickens that she was willing to sacri- 
fice—and did she not know how to fry 
spring chicken in a manner that was 
famous? And could not dusky Eliza 
make beaten biscuit and spoon bread 
that fairly melted in your mouth? 
Marcia meant to prepare hot basket 
luncheons and to sell them to the visi- 
tors; the proceeds were to go to the 
Red Cross. 

‘*That ought to bring ’em, if any- 
thing will, for Hinksville is patriotic; 
and you needn’t stick your nose up, 
Grannie Wheeler! And we might sell 
ice-cream cones for the kiddies, too. 
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OYS OF PREPARATION 
Amelly'Story - CRy Roe L.Hendrick 


ORAWN BY PETER NEWELL 


one time Miss Kate Der- 


ch 
A by counted seven boys 
in the back yard; at 


another, only four were visible ; 

but at no time during the afternoon were 
the premises. completely vacated. The 
good lady was puzzled, but held her peace. 

At supper Melly appeared, wearing an 
air of conscious rectitude. That in itself 
was disquieting, for almost invariably it 
indicated that he had embarked upon 
some enterprise that was certain to lead 
to trouble. He was also very silent and 
thoughtful, which likewise was a bad 
sign. 

‘*What were you boys pounding at out. 
behind the barn?’’ Miss Kate finally 
asked, after passing the cake for the 
third time. 

‘*Oh,’’ said Melly, ‘‘I got some of ’em 
to help me make a few repairs. ’’ 

‘*Repairs on what? I don’t want the 
barn driven full of nails.’’ 

‘‘Why, we didn’t touch the barn!’’ 

‘*Well, what did you touch ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing but the old sheep pen. The 
fence was in awful shape, so we fixed it 
up. ”” 

‘‘What did you do that for? We don’t 
keep sheep. ’” 

‘*It looks bad to let things go to rack 
and ruin. That pen was getting to be 
a regular eyesore. ’’ 

‘‘Humph! I never noticed you wasting 
any time over eyesores unless you had 
some scheme in mind. What are you 
planning to do with that sheep pen?’’ 

Melly cast a speculative glance at his 
relative, observed that she was keenly 
alert and shifted his gaze to his plate. 

‘*Well?’’ she reminded him, after two 
minutes of total silence. 

‘Do you know, Aunt Kate,’’ said Melly, 
with a fine air of introducing a startling fact, 
‘*that a pair of Belgian hares can have sixteen 
million descendants at the end of four years?’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t know it,’’ said the lady rather 
tartly. ‘‘Why should I know it? Why should I 
care if they have sixteen billion ?’’ 

‘“*That is,’’ Melly amended, ‘‘they’ll have 
that many if you have good luck. ’’ 

‘* Good luck! ’’ Miss Kate ejaculated. ‘‘ It 
would be fine luck, wouldn’t it, to have that 
number traipsing round ?’’ 

‘* And sixteen million,’’ the boy continued, 
‘at only seventy-five cents a pair, comes to six 
million dollars, Aunt Kate!’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Miss Derby, without enthusi- 
asm. ‘‘Have you got a pair of Belgian hares?’’ 

‘*And lots of times you can get a dollar a 
pair for ’em, even at wholesale, That would 
make eight million.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ his aunt agreed; ‘‘but never 
mind about that now. Have you got any Bel- 
gian hares?’’ 

‘«They don’t eat a great deal, either,’’ Melly 
continued. ‘‘In the summer they’ll browse, 
mostly ; and in the winter you can raise green 
stuff for ’em, under glass.’’ 

“It would take quite a lot of glass, I’m 
thinking, for sixteen million.’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t have sixteen million all at 
once, Aunt Kate; of course, you’d be selling 
’em off all the time, so as tou have an income. 
And with beef and pork and veal and every- 
thing as high as they are now there is a tre- 
mendous demand for meat. Why, haven’t you 
read how they’re eating prairie dogs out West? 
Belgian hares can be raised just as cheaply as 
prairie dogs, and they’re a lot bigger and better. 
It’s doing a public service to raise ’em.’’ 

‘*If they’re such a wonderful source of food 
as you say,’’ Miss Kate remarked sarcastically, 
‘tT shouldn’t think the Belgians would -need 
the relief people are sending them; I should 
think they would raise sixteen million or so 
and have all the meat they need.’’ 

Melly looked at her rather blankly. For a 
second or two he was nonplused, but he quickly 
rallied. ‘‘Probably,’’ he said, ‘‘the Germans 
killed all they had at the first rush.’’ 

“‘IT guess a few pairs must have been over- 
looked,’’ said Miss Derby dryly. ‘‘But you 
haven’t answered my question. Have you any 
of those hares ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Melly, ‘‘yes, and no.’’ 

‘*That’s no answer! What do you mean ?’’ 

‘*Well, there ain’t any in the sheep pen yet.’’ 
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‘*Well, then, where are they?” 

‘‘Over in Mr. Judson’s slash- 
ing. ” 

‘*Tf they’re way over in that 
old brier patch,’’ said Miss Kate, 
‘*T can’t see why you’ve fixed up 
the sheep pen. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s like this, Aunt Kate: Tom 
Judson got a pair down at the city, and he 
raised quite a few, but this spring they got 
away from him and hopped into the slashing. 
Then he sold the whole lot to Floyd Quick 
for fifty cents, but Floyd had to catch ’em. 
Floyd’s sold ’em to me, and the boys are to 
help me catch ’em.’’ 

‘*What did you pay for them?’’ 

‘*T ain’t paid anything yet.’’ 

‘*But what are you to pay ?’’ 

‘*We-ell,’’ said Melly, ‘‘ Belgian hares are a 
doHar and a half a pair, retail, but these ain’t 
going to cost me anything like that. ’’ 

‘*But what are they to cost you? Can’t you 
answer a plain question ?’’ 

**Oh, twenty-five cents apiece to Floyd, and 
twenty-five cents to the boys for catching ’em. 
That makes only a dollar a pair.’’ 

‘*Humph! How many are there?’’ 

‘*T don’t just know; six, I guess. We’re 
going to catch them with box traps. They 
ain’t real wild; maybe we can run ’em down. ’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder—in that slashing! Now, 
understand, Melly, I don’t care anything about 
your having a dozen hares, or something like 
that; but when you talk about sixteen million, 
or sixteen thousand, or even sixteen hundred, 
that’s beyond all reason. I won’t stand it!’’ 

‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Melly reassuringly, ‘‘it 
ain’t likely they’ll grow to such numbers till 
I’m a man and have a place of my own.’’ 

Miss Derby watched for the coming of the 
hares, but none appeared. Boys, however, 
arrived and departed at all times, after school 
and on Saturdays; and the sound of hammer 
and saw was seldom stilled. 

‘‘What are you doing?’’ she finally asked. 
‘*Anyone would think.you were planning for 
a@ menagerie. ’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ Melly explained, ‘‘we’re building 
a hutch—over in one corner of the sheep pen. ’’ 

‘*Tt seems to me it would be a good idea to 
have some hares before building a house for 
them. ’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t bring the poor things here, 
and have no place to put them, would you?’’ 

‘*T guess they’d be as well off here as they 
are out in Judson’s slashing,’’ said Miss Kate. 









‘*Well,’’ said Melly, ‘‘that’s 
a kind of. natural home for 
hares ; but here everything will 
be artificial, and I want it as it 
should be. ’’ 

‘*Humph!’’ was Miss Kate’s 
only comment. 

A few days later, having occasion 
to go to the tool shop behind the barn on an 
errand, she paused in the doorway, aghast. All 
of the windows had been removed, and burlap 
sacking had been tacked to the frames to take 
their places. Hurrying to the rear of the build- 
ing, she found the sashes laid, slantwise, to form 
the roof of a little structure, inside which the 
ground had been freshly spaded and smoothed. 

When Melly came home from school, Aunt 
Kate met him with several insistent questions. 

‘* That’s my hothouse; I’ve got things 
planted in there for the hares,’’ he explained. 
“They do ever so much better with lettuce 
and nice fresh vegetables than they do with 
old turnips and cabbage and such things. The 
secret of raising hares, Aunt Kate, is to give 

7em just what they like best; and you can’t do 
that without a hothouse. ’’ 

‘*Well, the shop won’t be much of a hothouse 
with these old sacks for windows!’’ 

“Oh,’’ said Melly, ‘‘after [’ve sold hares 
enough, I’Il buy new windows for that. ’’ 

**You’ll put the old ones back where they 
belong; that’s what you’ll do! The idea of a 
hothouse in September—and no hares, either!’’ 

Sorely against his will, Melly made the trans- 
fer; he darkly hinted that he would have to 
get windows somewhere, and that his aunt 
would regret her cruel tyranny. That evening 
Miss Derby again interrogated her nephew. 

‘*You sold your young rooster and two hens 
week before last, didn’t you?’’ she began. 
‘*What did you get for them?’’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. Taylor paid the usual price. ’’ 

‘*That was a dollar apiece, wasn’t it? Where 
is the money ?’’ 

Melly wriggled. ‘‘You know I had to pay 
for those Belgian hares, Aunt Kate,’’ he said 
at last, as if each word were being dragged 
from him by main strength. ‘‘I don’t like to 
have a debt hanging over me. ’’ 

‘*A debt! I don’t see where there was any 
debt, when you haven’t any hares!’’ 

‘*Tt’s just the same,’’ said _— 
worried about it.’’ 

‘*Whom did you pay ?’’ 

‘*T paid Floyd a dollar and a half for the six 
hares, and the boys the same for catching ’em. 


“I-I 


They needed the money for the 

pienic at Plum Island.’’ 
Humph! I thought you didn’t 

know how many there were?’’ 

‘¢Well, that’s the estimate. If there are 
more, I won’t have to pay any more.’’ 

**T should hope not! You understand 
that you now owe your bank a dollar and 
a half, don’t you?’’ 

‘*YVes’m,’’ said Melly gloomily. ‘‘I’ll 
pay that out of my hare money. ”’ 

That statement did not cause Miss Kate 
even to say ‘‘Humph!’’ She looked fix- 
edly at her nephew and said nothing. 

Days passed, and still no hares ap- 

Whenever his aunt broached the 
subject, Melly was sphinxlike. His con- 
versation might mean anything, but Miss 
Kate wisely construed it to mean noth- 
ing at all. Meanwhile the spears of 

. greenery that had shot up inside the 
roofless hothouse were turning a sickly 
yellow from lack of moisture and seemed 
likely to wither and decay without afford- 
ing even a nibble for a bunny. 

At last Miss Kate decided to press her 
inquiries elsewhere. On her way to the 
corners’ store with Jerry and the chari- 
otee, she met Billy Jenkins. 

‘‘Where are those Belgian hares that 
Melly bought of Floyd Quick?’’ she in- 
quired. 

‘*T—I don’t know, Miss Derby,’’ said 
Billy evasively. 

‘*Were there ever any hares?’’ 

‘tT guess so, some time. ’’ 

‘*Now, see here, Billy Jenkins,’’ said 
Miss Kate firmly, ‘‘I want to know the 
truth about this matter. You don’t want 
me to speak to your mother, do you?’’ 

Billy squirmed, in an excellent imita- 
tion of Melly’s best manner. ‘‘We didn’t 


set out to do anything wrong, Miss Derby,’’ he 


said. ‘‘You see, Tom Judson’s hares got away 
and ran into their slashing. Then Tom sold 
’em to Floyd Quick, sight unseen, for half a 
dollar ; and Floyd sold ’em to Melly for twenty- 
five cents apiece. He couldn’t find ’em, and so 
he offered us boys the same for catching ’em. 
We put box traps in the slashing; but I guess 
there ain’t any hares now. Tom’s sister Jennie 
says an owl or something got ’em.’’ 

‘*But you and Floyd took Melly’s money!’’ 

‘‘Well, Jennie hadn’t told us then; and we 
needed the money for the picnic. ’’ 

‘Does Melly know about it?’’ 

‘‘T guess so. He acted kind of huffy for a 
day or two, but he’s all right now. He went to 
the picnic, too, Miss Derby; he had just as 
much to eat as anybody else. ’’ 

‘*T know; but I don’t think you boys’ meth- 
ods are very honorable. ’’ 

‘*We’ll make it right with Melly,’’ Billy 
promised, eager to escape. 

It seemed to her that some reparation was 
due her nephew. He had set his heart upon 
rearing Belgian hares and had toiled manfully 
in preparing for their coming, only to be cruelly 
disappointed. At the store she learned where 
a pair of the animals could be bought and has- 
tened to obtain them. The owner demanded 
two dollars and a half, but Miss Kate was firm. 


| The price was one dollar and a half; and after 


considerable argument a purchase was effected 
on that basis. With the hares in a covered 
basket at the back of the chariotee, she headed 
Jerry for home. 

Melly, coming to put up the horse, was puz- 
zled by his aunt’s engaging smile. 

‘*T’ve got something for you,’’ she said; 
‘*look in that basket. ’’ 

Melly looked, and in spite of his utmost 
efforts to appear pleased his countenance length- 
ened. 

‘*Thank you, Aunt Kate, ’’ he said dutifully ; 
‘“but you ought not to have spent your money 
in that way.’’ 

‘* But didn’t you want to raise Belgian 
hares?’’ she gasped. 

‘“‘Why, ye-es; but they’re an awful lot of 
trouble; and I don’t believe they’re anything 
like as profitable as some folks make out. ’’ 

As he led Jerry into the barn, Miss Derby 
stood clutching the ends of her bonnet strings 
and staring after him. 

**T declare,’’ she said under her breath, ‘‘if 
I live to be a thousand years old, I don’t 
believe I’ll ever get to understand a boy!’’ 





Now, please tell me what there is in that to 
shudder at, I’d like to know ?”’ 

As Marcia had calculated, grannie’s cupidity 
won the day over her patrician pride. Grannie 
reckoned that they might make even more than 
the needed forty. ‘‘ And there’s a fund for little 
fatherless French children that has been on 
my mind —’’ 

But Marcia was hurrying off on dancing feet. 
‘“There’s something else on my mind!’’ she 
was saying to herself. 

Marcia meant to be very crafty. Grannie 
should never know that it was quite as much 
for grandmother’s illumination as for Hinks- 
ville and the Red Cross that Marcia schemed. 





‘‘Grannie simply won’t be able to resist the 
Rathbun twins,’’ she decided, ‘‘and I shall let 
her talk with jolly Mrs. Atterbury, who has 
three sons at the front. And they just can’t 
help loving grannie, too, when they get close 
to her!’’ 

Not until the morning of Labor Day did 
Marcia discover that grannie had not the small- 
est intention of appearing on the scene and 
mingling with the throng. 

‘*T prefer to withdraw and endeavor to 
forget what your great- grandmother would 
have said,’’ Madam Wheeler announced as she 
began ostentationusly to gather up books and 
magazines for a day of exile in her own room. 





Marcia’s heart sank too low to allow her to 
say very much; but before she started on her 
chicken frying she ran into the big, rag-carpeted 
bedroom for a minute, to see whether her grand- 
mother had everything she wanted. It was 
nearly noon, and she knew that the first contin- 
gents from the village would be arriving soon. 

‘*Marcia Lansdown Wheeler! That is not 
the dress you are going to wear!’’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ asked Marcia. ‘‘It’s neat and 
cool. I’ve got to work as well as meet people 
—Eliza can’t do everything. And you know I 
have absolutely nothing except my percales— 
besides the one beautiful ruffied chiffon and 
silk that Aunt Cornelia gave me last year.’’ 


Grannie brightened. ‘‘The very thing! You 
will look like somebody in that. Quick, lovey, 
get out of that horrid garment!’’ 

‘*Fry chicken in corn-colored silk? Grand- 
mother !’’ 

“The hostess of Wheeler House in percale! 
You don’t scare me by saying ‘grandmother’ 
in that tone! So hurry, lovey, before I get 
really cross!’’ 

With important business on hand, Marcia was 
not one to be flustered long by the presence of 
a chiffon ruffle or two, and so she went about 
the kitchen in her usual efficient manner, 
although dull thoughts weighed her down. It 





was dreadful to think of grannie up in that 
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room of hers, pulling the shades down the|only see! Why, we boys feel about the Red | banana to-day,’’ Madam Wheeler remarked} ‘‘It was almost as good as a trip into a far 

minute she heard voices on the side lawn. And | Cross something the way we do about our abruptly. ‘‘ And the puniest, skinniest little | land, to-day, wasn’t it, grannie?’”’ 

Marcia could imagine so well the covert smiles | mothers!’’ | mortal I ever laid eyes on! I told her tocome| Her grandmother started, gave her a sharp 

and glances that would pass when the visitors} Marcia scarcely knew how it came about, | right back up here to-morrow and I’d tell her | look, then chuckled. 

discovered that Madam Wheeler’s absence was | —what touch of reality kindled her reluctant | a thing or two about feeding babies. You must | ‘*Why, how clever of you, Marcia, to think 

permanent and—intentional. spirit,—but from that afternoon and evening | help me fix up some formulas, Marcia. Can’t of that!’’ She beamed at her granddaughter 
The sight of portly Benjamin Rountree, the | the Red Cross and its ministry became a flam- | have babies like that growing up in this coun- | admiringly. ‘‘ Don’t know but what you’re 





village postmaster, waddling up the driveway | ing thing of life. 
with his hawk-eyed, gossipy wife, inspired| It was very late before the last lingering 
Marcia to a desperate deed. ‘‘Forgive me,’’ | couple left the curving walks; but even then 
she whispered to her pretty silk dress. ‘‘I may | Madam Wheeler did not order the big iron 
never have another one like you, but —’’ And | gates closed; and from the soft reflectiveness 
she poured a cup of corn oil deliberately | in the old lady’s eyes Marcia dared to hope 
down the front of it! Eliza stared with mouth | that the gates never would be ordered closed 
agape. again. 

‘‘Massy sakes, Miss Marshy! Is yuh gone} The old gentlewoman and the young girl 
stark raring crazy ?’’ gloated over the pile of money in Marcia’s lap. 

But, with flying feet, Marcia wason her way| ‘*That ‘Turnbull woman let her baby suck a 
to her grandmother, who must now surrender. 

A Wheeler—especially a Wheeler born of the 





ioned cameo. She was a dignified, beautiful 


try!’’ right, lovey.’’ 
‘*No, we can’t,’’ agreed Marcia demurely| Marcia laughed back, well pleased. Then her 
but with great inward joy. fingers dropped again among the coins, and she 
‘*And that Farley young one!’’ cried her | clinked them thoughtfully. 
grandmother. ‘‘ High-heeled pumps and corsets| ‘‘O grannie darling,’’ she exclaimed, drawing 
at her age! I want you to take her in hand, | a long breath, ‘‘isn’t it wonderful, wonderful, 
Marcia. ’’ how far this money will go and what it will 
| ‘*Yes, grannie, I’ll do the best I can,’’|do! I shall dream to-night of hurt, tired sol- 
assented Marcia meekly. diers finding soft beds to lie on, and cold people 
Silence fell. Grannie’s kindly eyes gazed off | having warm things to wear. But oh, we must 
| into space. Marcia watched her lovingly. |do more, grannie—ever so much more!’’ 





Lansdowns—can always be expected to rise to 
an emergency. Grannie straightened the lace 
about her throat and added a large old-fash- 


figure as she made her way down the broad 
front steps and held out her hand to the post- 
master’s wife in courtly greeting. 

‘*T’m more fit for the kitchen, anyway,’’ 
decided Marcia, as she hurried back to her 
work with a little song in her heart; but she 
had her moments of anxiety —panie, even. She 
trembled all over when she saw the Rathbun 
twins,each waving a banana, climb into Madam | W E were eating breakfast rather earlier 


> CBY 





Wheeler’s lap; but they were not ejected. than usual at the old farmhouse that 
She wondered whether grannie would try to morning in August, for a party of us 
put shy Nellie West through a French verb, that day up 
or tell Felicia Farley how abominably she did | at the ‘‘burnt lots. ’’ 
her hair. She hoped grannie would remember} ‘I'hree or four years before, forest fires had 
that frail Mrs. Elliott had a son who was a) burned: over a large tract up in the great 
prisoner of war and would not insist too much | woods to the north of the old squire’s farm. 
on the sufferings of those in German prison, We had heard that blackberries were very 








camps. | plentiful there that season; and now that | 


More people than Marcia had dreamed of haying was over, Addison and I had planned | 
flocked to buy a basket luncheon and to picnic | to drive up there with the girls, and Cath- | 
on the grounds of Wheeler House. She had not | erine and Thomas Edwards, who wished to go | 
known that Burbank County was so thickly | with us. 
populated. Fresh chickens had to be killed, | So far as Addison and I were concerned, the | 
fresh ice cream made. Marcia flew from one | trip was not wholly for blackberries; we had | 
job to another. Her uplifted spirit bore her | another motive for going—one that we were | 
above fatigue; but not so with her staff of | keeping a profound secret. One afternoon late | 
assistants, and late in the afternoon orders | in the preceding fall we had gone up there to | 
began to flow in faster than they could be | shoot partridges; and Addison, who was much | 
filled. | interested in mineralogy, had come across what 

Confronted with the necessity of mixing yet | he believed to be silver in a ledge. 
another batch of spoon bread, Eliza sank mourn-| Everyone knows that there is silver in Maine. 


fully into a chair and fell to lamenting the day | Not a few know it to their sorrow ; for there is | 


she was born. When Marcia sought the little | | nothing more discouraging than a mine that | 
brown girl who had been carrying baskets, | yields just a little less than enough to pay 
she found her asleep under the sunflowers | running expenses. But to us boys Addison’s | 
with a chicken bone. The little black boy was | discovery suggested the possibilities of vast | 
weeping by a recalcitrant ice-cream freezer. | fortunes. 
Her own movements grew wild, her cheeks| We had no tools with us that day for break- 
very pink; but her lips remained firm, and she | ing out specimens. Addison felt very sure that 
took a vigorous turn at the freezer and then | it was silver, but we decided to say nothing to 
rushed back to the sputtering chicken on the | anyone until we were certain. All that winter, 
stove. | however, we cherished rosy hopes of soon being 
‘*Please—I could help with that!’’ declared | wealthy. At the first opportunity we meant to 
a voice that seemed familiar. But at the sight | make a qniet trip up there with hammer and 
of a figure hobbling into the kitchen on a stiff | drill to obtain specimens for assay, but for one 
leg, with a black patch over one eye, Marcia 





We found the ledge where Addison had 
Stephens made his discovery and had no great trouble 
in chipping off some specimens. I may add 
here that the specimens later proved to 
reason or another we.did not get round to it | contain silver—in small quantities. I still have 
until August, when we planned the blackber-|a few of them—mementos of youthful hopes 
rying excursion. that faded early in the light of greater knowl- 
While we were at the breakfast table that | edge. 
morning there came a thundershower, and a| We followed the ledges off to the northeast 
thundershower in the early morning is unusual | over several craggy hills. At one place we found 
in Maine. ‘The sun had risen clear, but a black | many exfoliating lumps of mica; we cleaved 
| cloud rose in the west, the sky darkened sud- out sheets of it nearly a foot square, which 
| denly, and so heavy a shower fell that at first | Addison believed might prove valuable for 
we thought we should have td give up the | Stove doors. 
trip. | While pottering with the mica, I accidentally 
| But the shower ceased as suddenly as it had | broke into a kind of cavity, or pocket, in the 
| begun, and the sun shone out again. Ellen, | ledge, partly filled with disintegrated rock ; and 
who had gone to the pantry for something, | on clearing out the loose stuff from this pocket 
called to us that there was a bright rainbow | we came upon a beautiful three-sided crystal 
| in the northwest. | about two inches long, like a prism, green in 
‘*Do come here to the back window!’’ she | color, except at one end, where it shaded to 
| cried. ‘‘It’s a loyely one!’’ | pink. 
Sure enough, there was a vivid rainbow; It was a tourmaline crystal, similar to certain 
' the bright arch spanned the whole north-/| fine ones that have been found some miles to 
| western sky over the great woods. | the eastward, at the now world-famous Mount 
“Rainbow in the morning, Mica. At that time we did not know what it 
Good sailors take warning,” | was, but, thinking that it might be valuable, 
the old squire remarked, smiling. ‘* Better take | we searched the pocket for other crystals, but 
your coats and umbrellas with you to-day.’ found no more. 
We all laughed. We did not know then how; We had both become so much interested in 
|many times during that day our thoughts | searching for minerals that we had quite for- 
| would go back to the rainbow and the old| gotten our luncheon. The sky, I remember, 
| superstition. was overcast and the sun obscured ; it was also 
| We hitched up Old Sol, drove round by the | very smoky from forest fires, which in those 
Edwardses’ to pick up Tom and Kate, and from | days were nearly always burning somewhere 
there followed the lumber road into the great | to the north of us during the summer. 
woods, to Otter Brook. The ‘‘burnt lots’’ were} But presently, as Addison was thumping 
| perhaps a mile beyond the brook. away with the hammer, I noticed that it was 
Addison and I picked blackberries for a while | growing dark. At first I thought that it was 
with the others; then, watching our chance, | merely a darker cloud above the smoke that 
we stole away and made for the ledges, a mile | had drifted over the sun, and said nothing; 
or two to the northeast. but the sky continued to darken, and soon 
I had managed to bring a drill hammer along | Addison noticed it. 
in my basket, wrapped up in my jacket; and; ‘* Another shower coming, 1 guess,’’ he 
Addison had brought a short drill in his pocket. | said, looking up. ‘‘ Don’t see any particular 








; clouds, though. I wonder what makes it so 

‘ gave a little gasp. Chris Halpin, the re- DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER dark ?”’ 

, turned hero! “*It seems just like night coming on,’ 

y Many a time Marcia had coasted downhill said I. ‘‘But it isn’t so late as all thet, 

, or gone fishing with the boy Chris, yet the is it?’’ 

" crippled warrior, the belauded hero, she ‘*No!’’ exclaimed Addison. ‘‘ It isn’t 

iT had very much dreaded and steadily avoided night yet, I know!’’ And he hastily took 

: seeing. Still, it was the same good old Chris out Theodora’s watch, which she had in- 

" who seized hold of the frying pan and spoke trusted to him to carry that day, so that we 

d severely. ‘‘ You’ve just got to let me do should know when to start for home. ‘‘It’s 

d something, else there’s no telling what only half past three, and the sun doesn’t 

d lengths a desprit man’ll go to! Salt on set now till after seven o’clock.’’ 
this?’’ We hammered at the ledge again for a 

:- ‘*Grannie would like to talk to you,”’’ while; but still it grew darker. 

Marcia said shyly. ‘* Well, this beats me!’’ Addison ex- 

L: ‘Guess again! Want to know what your claimed ; and again he surveyed the sky. 
grannie’s doing? She’s drinking down ‘*That watch hasn’t stopped, has it?’’ I 

st Ma’am Hackett’s gossip as if she was hun- said ; for night was plainly falling. 

h- gry for it, and giving her back tit for tat— Addison hastily looked again. 
with the kids piled round her three deep ‘* No, it’s ticking all right,’’ he said. 

y —every soul of ’em a-laughing and talk- ‘*Theodora’s watch never stops, you know. ’’ 

ey ing — never see such a picnic! Hinksville It was a fine watch that her father had left 
isn’t a-going to forget it—or who gave it to to her. 

an ‘em. Have your ears burned to-day, Miss By that time it was so dark that we could 
Marcia ?’’ hardly see the hands on the watch; and 

of ‘*No, but my cheeks have!’’ said Marcia, although the day had been warm, I noticed 

ng laughing. ‘‘ Why, Chris, where did you a distinct change in the temperature —a 
learn how to fry chicken ?’’ chill. Somewhere in the woods an ow! began 

by ‘*T was just born knowing,’’ he said. to hoot dismally, as owls do at night; and 

128 ‘* Say, young fellow, get a move on out from a ledge a little distance from the one 
there, and when the stuff’s done I bet on which we stood a whippoorwill began 

if Miss Marcia’}] let you lick the dasher!’’ to chant. 

n’t How swimmingly everything went from Night was evidently descending on the 
that minute! And as Sergt. Chris worked earth—at four o’clock of an August after- 
he talked. ‘‘Born that way, too,’’ he ex- noon! We stared round and then looked at 

—_ plained. ‘‘Watch me put ‘pep’ in our dusky each other, bewildered. 

rou friend! ’’ Eliza’s movements were indeed ‘* Addison, what do you make of this!’’ 

ey, taking on a new agility. I cried. ; 

Marcia still found plenty to do, but she Thoughts of that rainbow in the morn- 

nd- listened in snatches—she could not help it. ing had flashed through my mind; and 
He told about the Red Cross stretcher with it came a cold touch of superstitious 

ale! bearer who had taken him back under fire, fear, such as I had never felt in my life 
her’ and about the Red Cross nurse who had before. In that moment I realized what the 
get stayed with him when he could not be fears of the ignorant must have been through 
moved the night their hospital was raided all the past ages of the world. It is a fear 

was from the air; he told about the little French that takes away your reason. I could have 

e of waifs who were being nursed back to life cried out, or run, or done any other foolish 

rout and normality. thing. 

ner, ‘It’s getting ’em to play again, Miss Without saying a word, Addison put the 

. It Marcia! ’’ he said. And another time he tourmaline crystal into his pocket and 

that exclaimed, ‘‘If you people over here could NIGHT WAS EVIDENTLY DESCENDING ON THE EARTH—AT FOUR O'CLOCK 





OF AN AUGUST AFTERNOON! 


picked up the drill and the little bundle of 
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silver-ore specimens, which to carry the more | astronomical events of the last century had 

| come and gone, and we had not known what 
‘*Come on,’’ he said in a queer, low tone. | it was until it was over. 

“‘Let’s go find Theodora and Nell. I guess | 

we'd better go home—if it’s coming on night 


easily he had tied up in his handkerchief. 


in the middle of the afternoon. ’’ 


He tried to laugh, for Addison had always as it was, the eclipse had given us an anxious 
prided himself on being free from all super- | afternoon; and although the rainbow in the 
stition. But I saw that he was startled; and | morning had probably not the slightest connec- 
| tion with the eclipse,—indeed, could not have 
| had,—it had greatly heightened the feeling of 


he admitted afterwards that he, teo, had re- 
membered about that rainbow in the morning, 
and had also thought of the comet that 
had appeared a few years before and 
that many people believed to presage the 
end of the world. 

We started to run back, but it had 
already grown so dark that we had to 
pay special heed to our steps. We could 
not walk fast. To this day I remember 
how strange and solemn the chanting 
of the whippoorwills and the hoarse 
skook! of the nighthawks sounded to 
me. No doubt I was frightened. It was 
exactly like evening; the same chill 
was in the air. 

At last we reached the place where 
we had left the others, but they were 
not there. Addison called to Theodora 
and Ellen several times in low, sup- 
pressed tones; I, too, felt a great dis- 
inclination to shout or speak aloud. 

‘*T guess they’ve all gone back where 
we left the wagon,’’ Addison said at 
last. 

We made our way through the tan- 
gled bushes, brush and woods, down to 
Otter Brook. In the darkness we went 
a little astray from the place where we 
had unharnessed the horse; but pres- 
ently, as we were moving about in the 
brushwood, we heard a low voice say: 

**Ts that you, Ad?’’ 

It was Theodora; and immediately 
we came upon them all, sitting to- 
gether forlornly there in the wagon. 
They had hitched up Old Sol and were 
anxiously waiting for us in order to 
start for home. The strange phenomenon 
seemed to have dazed them; they sat there ‘in 
the dark as silent as so many mice. 

‘* Hello, girls!’’ Addison exclaimed. ‘‘ Are 
you all there? Quite dark, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘O Ad, what do you think this is?’’ Theo- 
dora asked, still in the same hushed voice. 

‘*Well, I think it is dark,’’ replied Addison, 
trying to appear unconcerned. 

‘*Don’t laugh, Ad,’’ said Theodora solemnly. 
‘‘Something awful has happened. ’’ 

‘And where have you two been so long?’’ 
asked Catherine. ‘‘We thought you were lost. 
We thought you would never come. What time 
is it?’’ 

We struck-a match and looked. It was nearly 
half past four. 

‘‘Oh, get in, Ad, and take the reins! Let’s 
go home!’’ Ellen pleaded. 

‘Yes, Ad, let’s go home, if we can get there, ’’ 
said Tom Edwards. ‘‘What d’ye suppose it is, 


anyhow ?’’ 
‘* Dark!’’ exclaimed Addison hardily. ‘‘ Just 
plain dark!’’ m 


‘‘Q Addison!’’ exclaimed Theodora reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘Don’t try to joke about a thing like 
this. ’’ 

‘*It may be the end of the world,’’ Ellen 
murmured. 

‘*The world has had a good many ends to 
it,’’ said Addison. ‘‘Which end do you think 
this is, Nell?’’ 

But neither Ellen nor Theodora cared to 
reply to him. Their low, frightened voices 
increased my uneasiness. I could think of 
nothing except that rainbow in the morning; 
‘tmorning, ’’ ‘‘warning,’’ seemed to ring in my 
ears. 

We climbed into the wagon and started home- 
ward, but it was so dark that we had to plod 
along slowly. Old Sol was unusually torpid, as 
if the ominous obscurity had dazed him, too. 
After a time he stopped short and snorted; we 
heard the brush crackle and caught a glimpse 
of a large animal crossing the road ahead of 
us. 

‘*That’s a bear,’’ Thomas said. ‘‘ Bears are 
out, just as if it were night. ’’ 

Some minutes passed before we could make 
Old Sol go on; and again we heard owls hoot- 
ing in the woods. 

Long before we got down to the cleared land, 
however, the sky began gradually to grow 
lighter. We all noticed it, and a feeling of relief 
stole over us. In the course of twenty minutes 
it became so light that we could discern objects 
round us quite plainly. The night chill, too, 
seemed to go from the air. 

Suddenly, as we rattled along, Addison 
jumped up from his seat and turned to us. ‘‘I 
know now what this is!’’ he cried. ‘‘Why didn’t 
I think of it before?’’ 

‘‘What is it—if you know ?’’ cried Catherine 
and Theodora at once. 

**The eclipse! The total eclipse of the sun!’’ 
exclaimed Addison. ‘‘I remember now reading 
something about it in the Maine Farmer a fort- 
night ago. It was to be on the 7th—and this is 
it}’’ 

Back in 1869, advance notices of such phe- 
nomena were not so widely published as they 
are now; at the old farm, too, we did not 
take a daily newspaper. So one of the great 





Except for the dun canopy of smoke and 
clouds over the sun we should have guessed at 
once, of course, the cause of the darkness; but 
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A HASTILY CONSTRUCTED TRAMWAY TRACK RUNNING THROUGH A 


awe and superstitious dread with which we had 
beheld night fall in the middle of the afternoon! 

By the time we got home it was light again. 
As we drove into the yard, the old squire came 
out, smiling. ‘‘Was it a little dark up where 
you were blackberrying a while ago?” he 
asked. 

‘‘Well, just a little dark, sir,’’ Addison re- 
plied, with a smile as droll as his own. ‘‘ But 
I suppose it was all because of that rainbow in 
the morning that you told us to look out for.’’ 





VILLAGE 


THAT THE GERMANS DESTROYED 


THE ‘SPEEDER’ 
(ky Henry Seidel Canby 


THINK that the first emotion the 
] ‘‘doughboy’’ feels when he steps 

ashore in France is reverence for 
the country he has come to help de- 
fend; and the next is surprise at the 
smallness of everything. As he marches 
up from the docks, he passes narrow streets 
crowded with little soldiers, tiny carts drawn | 
by dogs, low houses and undersized tramcars. 
They halt by the station, and there he sees 
little engines pulling carriages no bigger than 
trolley cars, and little freight cars on high 
wheels, like boxes standing on tiptoe. And at 
first he is inclined to be a little scornful, and 
to wonder how the war can be served by equip- 
ment on so small a scale. 

As a matter of fact, the war is served by 
tinier railways still. The French rail system 
has been wonderful. It has stood the strain of 
war better than our more pretentious traffic 
systems have stood the difficulties of mobiliza- 
tion; but the trenches never would have been 
kept filled if the French had depended upon 
their standard gauge railways. 


TINY RAILWAYS AND TOY ENGINES 


EHIND the front line of trenches, like 
tiny rootlets pushing their way outward 
for sustenance, a network of sixty- 

centimetre trackways spreads outward to the 
railheads of the standard lines. With rails less 
than two feet apart, these little steel trails 
wander across fields and marshes, uphill and 
down, along roads and through barnyards. 
Everything the soldier needs—rifles, beef, uni- 
forms, tobacco, shells, motors, machine guns, 
water—is transshipped from the big road to the 
little and goes puffing up to the trenches behind 
the kind of toy locomotive that used to pull us 
when we were children and went to the exposi- 
tion. Swaying, screaming their whistles (when 
well behind the front), groaning round curves, 
holding up a wandering tank, the little trains 
crisscross northern France and poke almost 
into No Man’s Land. Where they dare not go 








by day for fear of being shelled, they steal by 
night. France has been saved 
by the sixty-centimetre. 

When the Americans reached 
the front, the puffing trains 
earned their instant admira- 
tion; but when it came to in- 
specting their sectors, the little 
engines proved too unwieldy 
and too slow. They had to 
organize their front; they had 
to study and master this new 
game of keeping a ditch full 
of fighting men equipped with 
food and ammunition and 
stores of all kinds—and so 
they introduced the ‘‘speeder.” 

The ‘‘speeder’’ is just a little 
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flat car fitted with a gas engine that 
chugs it along upgrade or down at ten 
miles an hour. In mines and quarries, 
where they have often been used, there 
would be no excitement in riding one, 
but it is different on the front. 

I was invited one day to inspect with a lieu- 
tenant of engineers and a colonel of the sanitary 
corps a little strip of front line where very 
active fighting was expected. The problem was: 
Could wounded men be brought to base hos- 
pitals more quickly and safely on the sixty- 
centimetre than by motor ambulances? And 
incidentally we proposed to look over the sani- 
tary conditions of a dozen or so outposts. The 
questions to be answered were: Where did 
the roads run ; could they be made to reach the 
postes de secours, where the wounded are first 
brought ; how many trains could be run, and at 
what speed? The results I may not write of—if 
for no other reason than that I was not present 
at the conference when they were formulated ; 
but the great attack upon the St. Mihiel salient 
began in the sector we observed that day. The 
sixty-centimetres, I have no doubt, brought 
many a poor fellow to his longed-for bed and 
the care of skillful friends sooner and easier 
than would have been possible over shell-pitted 
roads by pitching ambulances. 

We embarked by a great. warehouse that was 
rising and spreading even as goods from a full- 
size railway were being dumped upon its floors. 
‘‘ Hold tight!’’ shouted the orderly. Three 
pops, a jerk, and we were off, rat-a-tatting 
through the yards, pop-popping round the 
hill, rumbling and rattling through a narrow 
alleyway cut in the forest. 

**Sit fast! She usually jumps the track at 
this curve.’’ We grabbed the corner supports, 
picking soft places in the ditch ahead, rounded 
the curve, and—bang!—were in each other’s 
arms. A projecting log had stalled us. 

No damage was done; so we were quickly 
off again, through a gray village full of blue- 
uniformed poilus, through a gray village 
sprawling with Americans in khaki at rest. 
We chug-chugged among squads of cavalry; 
pop-popped past mule teams 
and great guns on the move; 
rattled over marshes where 
little yellow Anamese from 
Indo-China, in long gray over- 
coats, were standing up to their 
knees in water, eating their 
breakfast as they stood—and so 
through all the Barnum’s cir- 
cus from all over the world that 
is to be found behind the lines. 

Then suddenly we slipped 
down a steep grade and out 
into a vast plain overhung by 
a range of gloomy hills on the 
long slopes of which shells 
were bursting. The fields grew 
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rougher, weedier, then quite wild. The little 
rose-roof villages, as we passed them, began to 
look like children’s toys after a day’s hard play- 
ing: here a chimney broken off or a roof crushed 
in, there a wall slid down or a jagged hole in 
the front. The boom of the guns was much 
louder now, and as we popped round ‘‘dead 
man’s curve’’ with fresh shell holes beside us 
I saw two signs above the road we were fol- 
lowing: ‘‘No trains or automobiles beyond 
this point in daytime,’’ and one in French, 
‘+L?’ enemi vous voit’’ (The enemy sees 
you). And indeed black, ominous Mont 
See, with its enemy batteries (soon to 
be captured) was overlooking us, while 
from a little shining sliver in the sky, 
pursued by puffballs of shrapnel, a 
German observer was watching also. 


THE NAMELESS WOODS 


HE pop-pop of our cheery little 
engine seemed very loud in that 


waste; the friendly shells that 
wal-walloped over us toward the enemy 
suggested a visitor in return. However, 
we chugged along without incident and 
soon were speeding down a long avenue 
sheltered on the danger side by a high 
netted fence of camouflage and hung 
with what seemed to be triumphal 
arches on the morning after a fair. But 
what looked like damaged banners were 
only strips of canvas and cheesecloth 

waving in the wind to fool the enemy . 

aéroplane; for well camouflaged roads 

do not show as roads in the picture he 
maps and takes home with him. 

It was a comfort to rattle into quiet 
woods where the enemy, even if he 
might hear, could not see us; but woods 
are treacherous for the sixty-centimetre. 

’ There were mudholes where the tracks 
drooped and the little “speeder” splashed 
to the hips, and thick brush that 
whipped us as we passed. And then, in 

a@ little clearing in the quiet heart of the 

forest, we came to the terminal, a low 
building, half farmhouse, half fort. A squad 
of our boys were resting beside stacked rifles ; 
there was a barn turned more or less inside 
out by a shell, and luncheon all ready for us 
on a stretcher table under a beech tree. 

We ate quickly, for the real front was just 
beyond, and followed our colonel along a trail 
in a lonely forest. If the wounded were to be 
brought in by rail, here would have to be a 
new roadbed. It was such a trail in woods of 
second-growth timber as I have followed a 
hundred times in Maine and the Adirondacks, 
and the woods were quite as wild, for during 
four years no one had dared to cut there; but 
the strange European cuckoo was calling in 
the silence of these woods, and every now 
and then a great shell went hurtling over us. 
Also, like all French forests, it had its desig- 
nation ; it was Le Bois sans Nom (The Woods 
Without a Name). 


A GLIMPSE OF OUR TROOPS 


OON we came to the first of the outposts, 
~ a North Woods camp down to cooking 

tent, lean-tos with bunks in them, and 
board dining table. I missed nothing but a 
deer or two hung up in the background. If it 
had not been for the steady boom of the guns 
and the feeling of nervous tension, such as 
you have the moment before a thunderstorm, 
it would have been hard indeed to believe that 
this was war. ; 

Hungry fellows in khaki were stowing away 
great chunks of bread and meat. Brown, husky 
fellows they were, too, different men from those 
I had seen marching in the streets of home 
six months before. They invited us to join 
them, and we tasted food all round and passed 
the cook with a good marking; then inspected 
beds, latrines, fat drainers, waste deposits, and 
found nothing here, and little in the other camps 
we visited, to complain of. These city boys 
had learned high-class woodcraft. A North 
Woods guide or a captain of Boy Scouts would 
have approved of them. And they liked the 
life. ‘‘You ought to have seen this place in 
March!’’ they said. ‘‘We had to break ice to 
get into the dugouts when big ones landed.’’ 
But now it was warm summer, and nothing to 
trouble them but raiders, occasional shells, and 
mosquitoes. ‘‘A raid came over last week and 
stole a side of beef and our cook,’’ one boy told 
me. ‘‘Kept the cook and ate the beef. We’ll 
get even with them.’’ And since I was in The 
Woods Without a Name they have got even— 
and either recaptured their cook or taken a 
hundred Germans in place of him. 

We left that camp, walked for ten minutes 
in single file, then saw sunlight ahead, stepped 
carefully to a screen of bushes, separated them, 
and looked out over a tangle of wire into No 
Man’s Land. There were no trenches immedi- 
ately in front of us. The ground was oozy with 
water, half of it marsh, so that the line had to 
be held by a series of strong points, well pro- 
tected by wire and machine guns. The strong 
points depended upon the sixty-centimetre that 
felt its way over the swamps to the rear. 

Beyond our bushes a great marsh lay in the 
sunlight, with a straight road, now deeply 
grass- grown, on a causeway through the 
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middle of it. Beyond lay Apremont, in ruins, 
and on the hill slopes to the left and right, 
where the hills met firm land, two yellow zigzag 
cuts—the trenches, ours and the Germans’. We 
were at the tip of a little salient. In all that 
valley and broad expanse of hills there was 
no sign of life, no smoke, except when a shell 
burst with a crump-p! and a voleano of black 
smoke in the German lines; no cattle, no 
movement anywhere, no sign of man except 
the broken village, the dirt heaps of the dis- 
tant trenches, and one sparkle between them, 
a helmet perhaps on a dead man’s head; no 
sound, either, except the explosions, the whish 
of shells passing backward and forward over 
us, the cuckoo still calling, and low voices on 
our left. 


THE BEAR TRAPS 


E crossed the road where it left the 
bushes for the marsh, looking curiously 
at a tank barrier erected upon it, and 
found a little settlement, the strong point of 


SHER 


ay, pie the matter, Tom—another 
holdup ?’’ asked McPherson, reining 
in the big bay mare.’ 

‘*No. Only some horse thieves,’’ Cunning- 
ham answered. ‘‘Raided the Miller & Lux 
ranch across the river last night. I’m going 
over there now.’’ 

Everyone knew and liked big Tom Cunning- 
ham, the good-natured, kind-hearted sheriff of 
San Joaquin County. For more than twenty 
years he had held the office, and for the 
past ten years no one could be found rash 
enough to run against him. He never put 
irons on a prisoner; he had never let one 
escape ; and it was his boast that he had never 
shot a man. . 

‘‘What do you want with your ‘chaps’ if 
you are only going to the ranch?’’ asked 
McPherson. ‘‘ There’s no chaparral on the 
road. ” 

‘*Well, I may follow them up into the foot- 
hills far enough to make sure which way 
they’ve gone; and the manzanita is pretty stiff 
over there. Now, let me ask you & question or 
two, McPherson. You rode a black horse when 
you started for the mountains. Where did you 
get that bay ?’’ 

**T traded for him this morning with three 
fellows I met on the Sonora road. They were 
taking a band of them up into the hills to 
pasture. I liked this fellow, and gave them 
ten dollars to boot. What do you think of 
him ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I know him well,’”’ said the sheriff, 
smiling. ‘‘He’s the best horse on the Miller 
é& Lux ranch. If the boys had run across you 
on that horse, they’d have roped you first 
and asked you how you got him after the 
inquest. ”’ 

McPherson’s jaw fell. ‘‘Do you mean this 
horse was stolen by the man I got him from ?’’ 
he cried. 

‘* That’s what,’’ said the sheriff dryly. 
*‘Now, you hustle into town; go right to my 
office and tell Joe Long what you have told 
me. Tell him to have Jim, my deputy, get 
three or four good fellows and follow me. 
He’ll know where to come when he hears 
how you got that horse. Put the horse up 
and don’t say a word to anyone else till you 
see me.’”’ 

The sheriff lifted his bridle, and his horse, 
a large, raw-boned, powerful buckskin, started 
off. 

‘*Those fellows will work up along the foot- 
hills to the bend of the Sacramento and then 
over into Big Meadows, or up into Oregon!’’ 
the sheriff muttered. ‘‘I’ll have to hustle to 
head them off. Come, Buck, get a move on 
you.’’ 

When he had gone about a mile he left the 
road and turned abruptly to the east across 
the great brown plain. The horse was travel- 
ing now at a long, easy lope, which he kept 
up for mile after mile. 

When they were fairly in the foothills, they 
struck the road. ‘‘Now, old fellow,’’ said the 
sheriff, pulling his horse down to the gliding 
trot to which most coast horses are trained, 
“it’s all uphill from here, so you can take it 
easy.’’ 

On they went in the gathering dusk. The 
gaunt head of the horse and the lank form of 
the rider swayed in unison. The road was deep 
with dust, and the gliding feet of the horse 
made no sound. 

‘*Tt couldn’t be better,’’ thought the sheriff. 
“TI might ride right on top of them without 
their hearing me. There were only three of 
them, McPherson said. I could manage three, 
all right, but there are likely to be more by 
the time I overtake them. I heard there were 
some tough-looking fellows camping in the 
corral over at old Injun Town. By thunder, 
that’s where they’re making for! Probably the 
rest of the gang is waiting there—there’ll be a 
dozen in all, I bet. Well, I’ll just drop in on 
‘em and see how they’re getting along.’’ 

In a little while the sheriff stopped, took the 











| the open glade. The young moon had gone 


The Woods Without a Name. There was a 
pigeon house for messenger pigeons, a poste de 
secour, a row of dugouts half full of water 
above a stagnant pond, and a cheery group of 
fellows cracking jokes in muffled voices by 
their machine guns. Noon is vacation time on 
the front. Beside them were two bear traps the 
history of which is curious. Canadians brought 
them from the North Woods and set them 
somewhere up in Flanders to catch Germans 
when prisoners were needed for information ; 
but Germans captured the traps, and had reset 
them here in the Lorraine marshes. One had 
sprung upon a sapling, and both had been dis- 
covered and brought in for trophies. They 
looked grim beside the barbed-wire tangles that 
guarded us. 

We left the very front a little disappointed 
that it had been so ‘‘quiet,’’ but content to be 
again in the fancied shelter of the woods. And 
we took our ‘‘speeder’’ and chugged up and 
down switch lines and extensions, visiting 





camp after camp. It is not always green and 


relatively peaceful in The Woods Without a 
Name, Soldiering is not a picnic in this war; 
but nevertheless all these men were getting 
their reward. I do not suppose that one in 
ten of them knew how to take care of his 
body six months before, how to keep himself 
well, and clean, and full of snap and vigor. 
Few of them had ever been properly looked | 
after, taught what healthful food was, what | 
made a man sick, how to live so as to have| 
the best chance of staying alive (barring shell- | 
fire), and enjoying it. And here they were | 
learning it all daily under expert advice. And | 
they looked it; their eyes were clear; their | 
faces showed self-reliance. That is the good | 
side of war. 

As our little ‘‘speeder’’ bumped and chop- 
chopped back round ‘‘dead man’s curve’’ I saw 
a little house, rose covered, from which a shell 
had split the front. On the upper floor, exposed 
like an open box, was a child’s crib with a 
doll still tacked in the covers. That was a hint 
of the bad side. We will never wish for war; 





but we may be thankful that this one is teach- 
ing our boys how to be hearty and clean. I do 
not believe that they will ever let themselves 
slump, that they will ever be. content to mess 
round in bad air and treat their bodies like 
suits or old clothes, when they come home 
again. 
THE UPSET 


UST as I thought this, our ‘‘speeder’’ did 
J leave the tracks and tip us off into a 

meadow, where we lay on our backs in the 
soft French grass and watched friendly aéro- 
planes scoot northward, popping away for praec- 
tice with their machine guns at little canvas 
trailers strung behind. 

And as we lay there a whistle screamed, and 
along our track came a toy engine, and behind 
it cars of shells and tin cans and blankets 
and barbed wire and yellow Chinamen with 
shovels—all going up by sixty-centimetre to 
The Woods Without a Name and our boys 
| at the front whom we had left behind us. 
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handkerchief from his neck, 
and tied it to a limb of a 
tree at the roadside for a 
sign to Jim and his com- 
panions. Then he turned 
into a bridle path. After passing through the 


w 


down behind the trees, 
and the glade was in dark- 
ness, although the interior 
of the stockade was well 
= lighted by the fire. 
Cautiously the sheriff rode forward until 


forest for a mile or more, he came suddenly | he stood close to the high palings; peering 
into an open glade. In the middle of the cleared | between them he saw a group of men playing 
space was a stout stockade about seven feet | cards. He rose to his feet in the saddle, in a 
high. Through the interstices he could see a| crouching posture, and looked over the tops 


ORAWN BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


“THROW UP YOUR HANDS, BOYS,’ 


THE DROP 


fire gleaming, with several figures about it, | of the timbers. He wished to make sure that 
and in one corner a cluster of horses. The | all the thieves were in sight. They were appar- 


gate of the corral was closed. 


It was still too light to venture across /| for one man to deal with. 


the open, but Cunningham had already seen 
enough to satisfy him that the party of des- | 
peradoes had been augmented since morning. | 
He must wait for complete darkness and rein- | 
forcements. | 

The sheriff withdrew a short distance along | 
the bridle path, turned off into the woods about | 
fifty yards, slipped from the saddle and seated 
himself on the ground. The well-trained horse | 
stood quietly feeding on the young twigs of the 
shrubbery round him. 

Slowly the hours dragged by ; but the sheriff 
was a patient man. From the sounds that 
came from the stockade the thieves seemed to 
be enjoying themselves. 

About midnight Cunningham remounted his 
horse and followed the trail until it led into 








* HE SAID QUIETLY. “WE'VE GOT 
ON YOU" 


ently all there, nine of them—rather too many 


Cunningham was about to withdraw as 
silently as he had come, when a crisis was 
precipitated. 

Barking furiously, a miserable cur, which 
had lain unobserved in an obscure corner, 
darted toward the sheriff. 

Cunningham realized at once that he must 
take the initiative. Before the surprised horse 
thieves had time to rise to their feet, or 
even to draw their guns, the sheriff had 
straightened his tall form until it towered 
head and shoulders above the stockade, and, 
with a revolver in each hand, had covered the 
group by the fire. 

‘*Throw up your hands, boys,’’ he said 
quietly. ‘‘We’ve got the drop on you. If one 
of you makes a false move, my men will shoot 


Up went the eighteen hands, and the horse 
thieves sat there helpless. They never doubted 
for a moment that Cunningham had a big 
posse stationed round the stockade. The offi- 
cers, as they supposed, were protected by the 
logs and concealed by them and the darkness, 
whereas they were in full view and in the 
bright firelight. 

‘*Now,’”’ said Cunningham, ‘‘turn your faces 
the other way! Quick! Now march straight 
ahead and line up against that fence, with 
your faces to it.’’ ; 

In another moment the nine rogues were 
stretched up against the palings, with their 
hands still held high. 

‘*Jim,’’ said the sheriff, as if addressing his 
deputy, ‘‘you and the boys keep ’em covered. 
I’ll go in and relieve them of their guns and 
other little things of that kind. If one of them 
drops his hands or turns round, just plug the 
whole lot. It’ll save the county the expense of 
trying them.’’ 

Swinging himself to the top of the palings, he 
dropped inside and walked over to the line of 
prisoners. He carefully searched each of them 
and piled his booty of knives and pistols in a 
heap near the gate, together with half a dozen 
Winchester rifles that he found standing in a 
corner. 

When he had completed his search he opened 
the gate, carried out the weapons and piled 
them where he could find them readily in 
the morning. Then, going back inside, he re- 
barred the gate and ordered the first man, on 
the right of the line, to return to the fire. He 
threw him a blanket and ordered him to lie 
down. 

One after another the bandits went through 
the same routine, until they were all lying in 
a circle where they were in plain view by the 
light of the fire. 

‘‘Now, Jim,’’ said Tom, again addressing 
his supposititious deputy, ‘‘let half your boys 
lie down for an hour and the others keep watch. 
I’ll keep the fire going, so they can see to shoot 
if these fellows try any game. Change watches 
every hour. We’ll start at daylight, so as to 
land these chaps in Stockton early in the after- 
noon. ’”’ 

The next two hours were anxious ones for 
the sheriff. What would happen if Jim did not 
see the signal that he had left where the trail 
left the road, and kept on to Sonora? What 
should he do with his prisoners in the morn- 
ing? He could not keep up the deception by 
daylight. 

About three o’clock the dog began to grow 
uneasy. Tom threw fresh wood on the fire, and, 
ordering his mythical] sentries to keep good 
watch, stepped out of the gate and stood anx~- 
iously listening. 

At last he heard the sound of horses coming 
slowly along the trail. He walked forward and, 
just at the edge of the timber, met the longed- 
for deputy and the four men that he had 
brought with him. 

The sheriff briefly explained the situation 
to them and went back to his post as fire- 
man, while the deputies made a stern fact of 
the fictitious watch of the earlier hours of the 
night. 

In the morning the sheriff ordered the thieves 
to mount their horses, and then he and his 
assistants tied their legs to the stirrups and 
fastened the stirrups together by thongs under 
the horses’ bellies. 

Then, with one of the deputies driving the 
loose horses ahead, the convoy set forth. The 
prisoners came next in single file; the bridle of 
each horse was tied to the tail of the one ahead. 
The deputies rode on the flanks, and the sheriff 
brought up the rear. 

The angriest men in California were in that 
gang of horse thieves when they learned that 
they had been captured by the sheriff single- 
handed. 

‘*But it had to be, I guess,’’ said the leader 
philosophically, ‘‘and if it had to be, I’m giad 








you like a lot of coyotes. You know me!’’ 


Tom Cunningham is the feller that done it.’’ 
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TRIESTE 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who strictly obeys the laws honors 
his country. 


Tell me what you Know is true; 
I can Guess as well as you. 


HE important end of ‘‘a perfect day’’ is 
the first one. Begin it right. 
“THIS war has taught a number of gentlemen 
of royal and noble birth the homely wisdom 
that is contained in a proverb that has much 
eurrency in humbler circles: ‘‘ Don’t start any- 
thing you can’t finish!’’ 
P to November 1 the war had cost the 
United States $13, 544,000,000, not taking 
into account the $7,017,000,000 that we have 
lent to the governments of our allies. That 
seems a sufficiently tremendous sum, but it may 
cheer the reader—if he is a taxpayer—some- 
what to learn that the expenses for October— 
$1, 664, 862,000 — were about $250,000,000 less 
than the government had expected them to be! 
IKE the humble cent, the increased coinage 
of which was recently mentioned in this 
column, the nickel is in greater demand than 
ever. That is fortunate, for the face value of 
those ‘‘token coins’’ is so much greater than 
the value of the metal they contain that the 
profit in manufacturing them, together with 
a slight profit in manufacturing the minor 
silver coins, more than meets the entire run- 
ning expenses of the mint. 
OW is the time to prepare bulbs to bloom 
indoors during the coming winter. They 
should be planted in rich, light garden soil and 
left in a dark, cool place until the roots are 
well started. When they have become thor- 
oughly rooted they should be brought gradu- 
ally into greater warmth and light. During all 
the period of growth the earth should be kept 
moist but not water-soaked. Narcissuses will 
blossom about five weeks after the bulbs have 
been brought into full light, but hyacinths and 
tulips require a longer period. 
LTHOUGH the populated area of Siberia 
is only a belt along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, that belt is six thousand miles long 
and contains nearly twenty million people. 
Before the war Siberian foreign trade was 
largely in the hands of German houses, which 
undoubtedly will make desperate efforts to 
regain it when the return of normal conditions 
has brought back the demand for general 
merchandise, rolling stock and agricultural 
machinery. But in spite of the geographical 
proximity of Germany eastern Siberia, when 
its railway service has been reorganized, will 
be most easily reached by way of Vladivostok. 
‘The commercial opportunity is one that Amer- 
ica cannot afford to neglect. 
ITH the return of peace our debt to 
Roumania must not be forgotten. By 
entering the war the little country on the 
Danube compelled Germany to withdraw 
thirty-four divisions from the western front 
and thus, by relieving the terrific pressure on 
the gallant French army, saved Verdun. In 
eighteen months, fighting until it was com- 
pletely surrounded and overwhelmed, it lost by 
war and disease eight hundred thousand people, 
a number proportionately equivalent to the 
loss of some eleven million Americans. Now 
the time has come for the fulfillment of its 
great desire to liberate from the Austro-Hun- 
garian yoke the three million Roumanians of 
‘Transylvania, Bukowina and the Banat. 
N anomalous people, little known to the 
world at large, who live in the mountain 
fastnesses of Albania, form a link between an 
ancient race of warriors and a country the 
modern history of which has been turbulent 


| in the extreme. They are the Roumani, who are 

proud of the tradition that they are descend- 
| ants of that fifth Roman legion which centuries 
}ago was dispersed along the old highway be- 
| tween Durazzo and Constantinople. In recent 


»| years their mountain homes have overlooked 


battlefields to which the attention of the world 
has been directed, yet they have remained the 
simple, law-abiding race that they long ago 
became, whose nomadic life, as they lead their 
sheep and goats from one grazing land to 
another, is a reminder of the pastoral days of 
Abraham. 
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ITALY LIBERATED 


"Tone victory on the Piave and the conse- 
quent collapse of Austria unites all Italy 
under a single government for the first 
time since the fall of Rome; it brings to a 
triumphant end the work of the Risorgimento, 
or the Rising. Mazzini has conquered Met- 
ternich. 

From the time that the northern barbarians 
passed over the Alps to plunder the Roman 
Empire, the dying mistress of the world, until 
after the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the his- 
tory of Italy isa sad story of foreign rule, inter- 
nal dissension and political servitude. Endless 
wars occurred between the petty feudal govern- 
ments of the Gothic conquerors, between Pope 
and German Emperor, and between aristocracy 
and democracy in the free cities ; and moreover, 
the Italians, or some part of them, had con- 
stantly to defend themselves against French- 
man and Austrian and Spaniard, each of whom 
saw in the weakness of Italy an opportunity 
for self-aggrandizement. All that fighting left 
the country spent, wasted and dispirited. At 
the Congress of Vienna, Count Metternich 
riveted afresh on Italy the shackles of Austria ; 
that was his greatest diplomatic ‘‘triumph, ’’ 
but it was also the beginning of the liberation 
of Italy and of the destruction of Austria. 

There is no time to tell the story of the 
wonderful Risorgimento — the rising of an 
Italy crushed to earth. The sturdy nation- 
alism of the kings of the house of Savoy, the 
burning eloquence of Mazzini, the cool states- 
manship of Cavour, the daring courage of 
Garibaldi helped each to arouse the people to 
the duty of redeeming and uniting Italy. 
Taking advantage of every opportunity, play- 
ing on the eager patriotism of the people and 
the growing incapacity of Austria, finding allies 
and instruments wherever chance offered them, 
now in France and now in Prussia, the leaders 
built up a national state south of the Alps, 
gradually won back the whole peninsula from 
its foreign masters and made Rome itself once 
more the capital of all Italy. 

There were only two strips of historic Italian 
soil left unredeemed. One was the Trentino, 
the deep valley of the Adige, which Austria 
was determined to keep because of its strategic 
importance; it has been likened to a dagger 
pointed at the heart of Italy. The other was 
the remnant of the old territory of the republic 
of Venice that lies east and north of the Adri- 
atic Sea—Trieste, Istria and Dalmatia. Those 
territories Bismarck would not let Italy take, 
because, although his purpose was to weaken 
Austria within the German confederation, he 
did not intend to weaken it too far in the Alps 
or on the Adriatic. 

It is those two regions—the Italia Irridenta 
of which we have heard so often—that the war 
will restore to Italy, and with their restoration 
the task of a century is completed. As the 
polyglot empire of the Hapsburgs falls to 
pieces, the historic Italy, at last itself again, 
rises triumphant from the ruins. 


6 ¢ 
MORAL PROFITEERING 


O other manifestation of meanness rouses 
greater ire in the ordinary person now- 
adays than profiteering. Those who are 

under suspicion of wringing exorbitant profits 
from the country in its need when other men 
are giving their lives for their country, are in 
a disagreeable plight; no doubt injustice has 
been done to a good many men whose business 
has become unexpectedly profitable on account 
of war conditions and who could really not 
have rendered a needed and useful service to 
the nation without reaping a large pecuniary 
reward. If the books of such men were open to 
the public, it would probably be found that 
the Red Cross, Belgian Relief, Y. M. C. A. 
and other war funds have been the gainers 
through their prosperity; in short, that an 
astonishingly large number of those whose 
incomes have been increased by the war have 
felt uncomfortable in mind and have used their 
abnormal profits in buying Liberty bonds and 
subscribing to war and other charities. 





Now, profiteering may be not exclusively of 





the financial sort. There is a moral profiteering 
as well, which, when it betrays itself, although 
less odious than the purely avaricious form, 
deserves unfavorable recognition. The people 
who exploit their sacrifices for the war or their 
contributions to the war, and who seek to make 
social or political or professional capital out of 
them, are profiteers of a sort. The candidate for 
office who appeals for votes mainly on the 
ground that he has one or two sons in the 
service and the woman who utilizes her oppor- 
tunities in Red Cross or committee workrooms 
for the purpose of improving her social prestige 
are not wholly unknown types. An amusing 
spectacle for the ironically minded might be 
that of the aspirant to office, seeking political 
advancement through denunciation of the 
profiteer, while the profiteer, a conscientious, 
worried gentleman, is pouring all his profits 
into Liberty loans and Red Cross war funds. 
Of course such a picture does not fairly char- 
acterize all candidates for office or all profit- 
eers; we offer it, however, as a reminder that 
it is not fair to generalize even about the per- 
sons who seem to be animated by the basest 
= 5 - J - | 


THE MIXING MINISTER 


N the American communities of an earlier 

day the minister was a figure set apart; 

beloved, admired and respected, but still 
just a little set apart from the common concerns 
and daily walk of men. His dress was separate, | 
his manners and speech were separate, his 
thoughts were separate. Yet, at the same time, 
in spite of this remoteness, he was the leader 
in all things, at least in all things spiritual, 
not only in religion but in intellectual life 
Most of the news came from him and a large 
part of the guidance — guidance in abstract 
thought, in science, in literature, even in 
politics. 

The newspapers gradually put an end to that. 
The editor’s grasp of the world was far quicker 
an@ closer than the minister’s could be. A 
glance at the printed page every morning told 
men what was happening round them, and they 
rapidly formed the habit of taking their attitude 
toward facts from editorial comment. The 
minister had to learn from his paper, like the 
rest. It began to seem likely that he would be 
left in his pulpit, high and dry. 

To counteract the danger many ministers 
have tried to become men of the world. They 
have walked away from the pulpit, put on 
sack coats, sack talk, sack manners. They dis- 
cuss stock ‘with the farmer and stocks with the 
broker, and sometimes deal in both themselves. 
They try to shake off the clerical remoteness 
and to bring the spirit into the world, since 
the world no longer hastens to the spirit. Who 
shall say they are not right? Religion is surely 
nothing if not human. The religious calling 
ought to be the most broadly and richly human 
of all callings on the earth; and the minister 
of whatever sect should make it his first duty 
to understand the hearts of men. 

Yet we feel that to-day some ministers tend 
to overdo the matter. They want to be men 
among other men so completely that they are 
indistinguishable. They never succeed. The 
trained minister is as sharply stamped with 
his calling as the teacher. Other men will 
always instinctively know him and treat him 
for what he is. And it is well that he should 
be sd treated. After all, the minister is first 
and last the representative of God and should 
be known as such. We may and should talk 
with him about daily concerns and common 
interests; yet he should contrive so to talk 
about those things that, when we leave him, 
God should be in our thoughts, for a little while 
at any rate. 

o 9 


THE TRUE NATURE OF SEA POWER 


HERE is still widespread misunder- 
| standing of the true réle of sea power in 
war and of the manner in which it is 
exerted. Merely because there has been only 
one fleet action—at Jutland—and that appar- 
ently more or less indecisive in character, it 
is not uncommon to hear it said that the navies 
of the world have played a very small part in 
this war. As a matter of fact, sea power has 
been decisive; if the Allies had not held con- 
trol of the sea from first to last, Germany 
would have won the war long ago. 

Sea power is an imperturbable and noiseless 
force. Great sea battles are rare; in all the 
twenty years of the Napoleonic wars there were 
only three—Abukir, Copenhagen and Traf- 
algar. That is because naval warfare is car- 
ried on in ships of special construction that 
cannot easily be replaced. Defeat at sea is a 
more serious matter than defeat on land, for it 





cannot so readily be recovered from. Therefore, 


the weaker fleet usually tries to avoid battle, 
unless it can take a part of its enemy’s force 
unaware; and the nature of warfare at sea is 
such that ordinarily a battle can be avoided 
a long time without exposing your country to 
invasion. In the present war the German navy 
has never felt strong enough to challenge its 
enemy. It made a single sortie against the 
British fleet, but from that experiment jit 
learned enough to discourage it from trying 
again. After the American navy had been 
joined to the British the prospect for German 
victory was still more hopeless. When the war 
ended nothing larger than a submarine had 
shown itself outside Helgoland for months. 

But sea power does not depend on winning 
battles. On land a general must aim at destroy- 
ing his enemy’s army; an admiral does all 
that is necessary if he keeps his opponent 
shut up in port. His sole aim is to make the 
seas safe for his own commerce and useless to 
the commerce of the enemy. 

Because the British fleet kept the seas it was 
possible to transport millions of British soldiers 
and millions of tons of ammunition and coal 
into France. Because the British fleet held the 
sea the food on which Britain depended poured 
steadily in at its seaports. Because the Allied 
fleets still ruled the sea the American army, 
which, we may fairly say, has turned the scale 
of victory, was able to cross three thousand 
miles of ocean and take its place in the battle 
line. Without the help that came to it across 
the Channel and the Atlantic France alone 
could not have withstood the German millions. 
If the British control of the sea had failed for 
even a few weeks, Britain would have starved. 

Moreover, the Allied fleets maintained a 
blockade that gradually wore down the enemy’s 
stock of war supplies. Few countries can exist 
and fight without depending more or less on 
sea-borne commerce, and Germany is not one 
of the few. Cotton, rubber, copper, oil—those 
and other things that are needed in modern 
warfare—the Germans could not get in suffi- 
cient quantity because the seas were closed to 
them. The submarines were the desperate 
answer of the Kaiser to the quiet, relentless 
pressure of the superior Allied fleets, and they 
failed. 

The war has not produced its Nelson, for 
there has been no opportunity for the brilliant 
exploits that made Nelson famous; but sea 
power is vindicated more strikingly than ever 
before. It made the winning of the war first 
possible and then certain. 


o9 


LEARNING TO OBEY 


N the calamity of war there are compensa- 
if tions, inadequate though they may be, for 

the loss, the privations and the misery that 
the world is suffering: compensations not to 
be reckoned in material things, but neverthe- 
less very real. 

One of them is the great gain in discipline 
and order. Millions of young men, not too well 
brought up, never under sufficient parental 
control because their parents had no firm pur- 
pose to control them, are now under the hard 
discipline of the service. They are learning to 
obey orders at once, without argument, without 
complaint, without shirking. They are also 
learning some of the fundamental rules of polite 
conduct — the duty of saluting their officers, 
of consideration for others, of ‘‘keeping their 
place.’’ A great many of them did not need 
the lesson, but others did. need it, especially 
the lawless ones whose early education was 
picked up in the streets. 

Even more important is the lesson that all of 
us without exception have had to learn—the 
duty of conforming to laws and rules laid down 
for the good of all, which heretofore we have 
been accustomed to observe or disregard as we 
pleased. When, for example, we are told that 
we may have only so much sugar a month, we 
are made to realize that it is a regulation not 
only necessary for the community at large but 
one that every one of us must obey, both because 
the community is made up of units like our- 
selves, and because we shall be held up to 
scorn or receive other punishment if we evade 
the regulation and are caught. 

That is only one illustration how events are 
curbing our propensity to pick and choose 
the laws and limitations that it pleases us to 
accept for the government of our own conduct. 
Our personal liberty is restrained as it never 
was before. Government orders and the spirit 
of self-denial combine with patriotism to per- 
suade us to do our part in bringing about 
conditions favorable to our soldiers and to our 
allies. To recognize that each one of us must 
conform to rules made for the good of all and 
that no one can exempt himself without earn- 
ing the contempt of his fellows and feeling 
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contempt for himself is most salutary. We owe 
it to the war, yet it is something not to be for- 
gotten or disregarded as soon as the conditions 
that forced it on us have passed, but to be 
fostered and preserved. 


So ¢? 


THE NEW TEACHERS 


NEW word is becoming familiar to us— 
demobilization. When the process that 
it denotes begins it will undoubtedly be 

accompanied by many dangers. Especially will 
there be danger of deterioration among the 
soldiers. Men who are impatiently looking 
forward to home and a return to the pursuits 
of peace and whose mission as fighters has 
been accomplished are likely to lose in morale. 
How, in the tedious but necessary interval of 
waiting, shall they be profitably employed? 

Fully a year ago the French government 
made plans to meet the problem. It proposed 
to put the American army to school. The chief 
subjects of study suggested were the French 
language and literature, French history and 
institutions; studies of other kinds were to be 
added according to the needs of various groups 
of men. The offer was at once accepted by 
Gen. Pershing on behalf of the army ; through 
the Y. M. C. A. the details have been worked 
out, and this fall, in the huts that are now 
such a familiar sight in France, the plan is 
receiving its first trial. 

Studies of college rank are included in the 
scheme. The French universities will open 
their doors to college men; moreover, a group 
of scholars representing the universities of 
England, Scotland and Ireland has just come 
to this country to seek advice concerning ways 
and means for making their instruction attrac- 
tive to American students. 

As a result of these plans, instead of spend- 
ing months in demoralizing idleness, the men 
will be engaged in work for which the reward 
is not merely that of a task fulfilled; they will 
receive individual training and will make a 
gain in mental power. The breadth of view 
acquired by study in another country they will 
bring back and impart to those at home. They 
will have a first-hand knowledge of a great 
European nation; and that knowledge will be 
fused with love and admiration for the sublime 
sacrifices of its people. If we are to take a real 
and enduring part in the league of nations, 
the men and women of America must learn to 
think and to feel internationally. The boys 
now in France will be their teachers. 


al 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Senate passed the emer- 
gency agricultural appropriation bill, 
which contains the provision that the sale and 
manufacture of liquor shall be prohibited every- 
where in the country from July 1, 1919, until 
the army is completely demobilized. The war- 
revenue bill was still in the hands of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee; the coming of peace 
has made advisable some reduction in the tax- 
ation provided for in the bill. Senator Norris 
introduced a resolution prohibiting the chair- 
men of the eight principal committees of the 
Senate from sitting on any other one of those 
committees. His purpose is to prevent legisla- 
tion from being shaped wholly by a few of the 
senior members of the Senate. 
e 


LECTIONS. — Utah should be included 


and Washington omitted from the number | | 


of states that voted for prohibition. Washington 
is already ‘‘dry.’’ Latest returns showed that 
Oklahoma had voted in favor of woman suf- 
frage. ° 


EACE CONFERENCE.—It was an- 

nounced that the peace conference would 
meet probably at Versailles late in December 
or early in January. President Wilson decided 
that he would go to Europe to consult the 
leading Allied statesmen ‘on the broad outlines 
of the peace settlement and to attend the open- 
ing sessions of the conference, although he 
can hardly remain absent from his post in 
Washington throughout the discussions of the 
diplomats. ° 


HE ARMISTICE.— Under the terms of 

the armistice- the British, French and 
American armies of occupation set forth toward 
Germany on November 17. The French armies 
entered the chief places of Alsace-Lorraine 
and were received everywhere with rejoicing. 
Mulhouse was occupied on November 18; Gen. 
Pétain entered Metz on November 19,—the 
same day that he was created a marshal of 
France,—and November 24 was fixed for Mar- 
shal Foch’s triumphant entry into Strassburg. 
The British and Belgian armies moved forward 
through Belgium. King Albert entered Ghent 
on November 13, Antwerp on November 19, 
and. Brussels on November 22. The American 


army, consisting of the First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, Twenty-sixth, Thirty-second, 
Forty-second, Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth 
divisions, moved eastward from the region of 
Sedan and crossed the frontier beyond Briey 
on November 20.—The German battle fleet 
sailed out of Kiel on November 17 to surrender 
itself, according to the terms of the armistice, 
to the Allied fleets. Twenty submarines were 
surrendered to Adm. Tyrwhitt on Novem- 
ber 20. e 
‘ 


UGO-SLAVIA. —It was announced that 

an agreement had been signed at Geneva 
on November 7 between Premier Pashitch of 
Serbia and representatives of the National 
Council of Croatia, sitting at Agram, which 
provided for the early union of all the territory 
inhabited by the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes 
intoa single state, in accordance with the Deela- 
ration of Corfu, which was signed in July, 
1917. Dr. Koroshetz was the chief of the dele- 
gation from Agram. 


REAT BRITAIN.— The parliamentary 
election was fixed for December 14. Mr. 
Lloyd George asks the nation to return a House 
of Commons that will support the present coali- 
tion ministry, and pledges the ministry to the 
negotiation of a just peace, unstained by re- 
venge, the establishment of a League of Nations, 
and home rule for [reland without coercion of 
northeast Ulster. 


OLAND. — Continual fighting between 
Poles and Ukrainians was reported from 
Lemberg, which was recently seized by the 
Ukrainians. There were disquieting reports of 
anti-Jewish riots in various Polish towns. 
g 
EVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS.— 
There was no little political unrest in 
Holland and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
where the Socialists and extreme Liberals urged 
the abdication of Queen Wilhelmina and Grand 
Duchess Marie. The presence of the Kaiser in 
Holland almost as a guest of the Queen aroused 
a great deal of criticism among the people. 
When this record closed, it appeared that the 
conservative parties in both countries would be 
strong enough to preserve the existing govern- 
ments.——In Vienna many persons were ar- 
rested charged with plotting the establishment 
of a Bolshevik régime. 
e 
USSIA.— Prince Lwvoff, first provisional 
president of Russia, arrived in Washington 
as the representative of the All-Russian gov- 
ernment at Omsk. Dispatches from Kiev 
declared that the Skoropadski government in 
the Ukraine, which was upheld by German 
troops and was sympathetic with the Bolshevik 
government at Moscow, has been overturned by 
troops under Gen. Denikine, who is friendly 
to the Omsk government.——It was reported 
that the State Councils of Esthonia, Livonia and 
Courland had voted to form a joint state. These 
councils are German in sympathy, and about 
forty per cent of the people in the provinces 
speak German.——In renewed fighting on the 
Dvina River the allied forces, ineluding Amer- 
icans, drove back the Bolshevik troops. 
S 
ERMANY.—The new government formed 
under the premiership of Herr Ebert at 
first contained only Socialist ministers: Haase 
for foreign affairs, Scheidemann for finance, 
Dittmann for justice and transport, Barth for 
© wr social policy, and Lands- 
; berg for publicity and art. 
Later it was announced 
that Dr. Dernburg and 
Herr Erzberger and Herr 
Waldstein had been in- 
vited to join the cabinet 
and would probably ac- 
cept. The government has 
/ confiscated the property of 
| the Prussian crown. Good 
order was preserved in most 
cities, although Dr. Solf, 
former foreign minister, sent out a long wire- 
less dispatch addressed to the Allied govern- 
ments in which he begged for a modification 
of the terms concerning the occupation of the 
Rhineland by the Allies on the ground that 
otherwise there was grave danger of a Bol- 
shevik insurrection. Another. wireless appeal, 
purporting to come from the women of Ger- 
many and addressed to Mrs. Wilson and Miss 
Jane Addams, protested against the armistice 
provision that required Germany to give up 
the 150,000 freight cars it had removed from 
France and Belgium, on the ground that that 
would make the provisioning of Germany im- 
possible. —— On November 20 the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Council at Berlin voted in favor 
of calling a general Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Congress, and against a Constituent Assem- 
bly representing the whole nation, which the | 
Ebert government desires to summon. ——The | 
Kaiser remained quietly in Holland, although 
it was reported that in consequence of the 
unrest in that country at his presence he 
thought of returning to Germany; there were 
rumors that the reactionaries were plotting to 
restore him to the throne. The Crown Prince 
was interned at the residence of the governor 
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@Mestclox 


~ the trade-mark on the dials of good alarm clocks 





bison can easily understand why good alarm 
clocks are harder to get than they used 


to be. The war has made them scarce. 


Uncle Sam had to draw heavily upon his 
metal-power just as upon his man-power. Less 
steel and brass were available for clock-making. 


At the same time, the war has taught folks 
the value of punctuality. Good alarm clocks 
are more in demand than ever before. 


Westclox alarms are particularly popular. 
Their good timekeeping makes people want 
them. The same Westclox construction that 
made Big Ben such a favorite is back of that 
faithful service. 


While this shortage exists, it will pay you 
to take good care of your Westclox alarm. 
Careful treatment will make it last longer. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle. Ii, U. S.A. Factories at Peru, Ill. 



























: Wonderful : 
Mechanical 


Toys 
Boys 


Tt is a part of a giant 
Meccano Derrick. Study 
its massive beams, pulleys 
and cables, boys. It’s typi- 
cally Meccano—an engineer- 
ing masterpiece. You can 
easily build this gem of me- 
chanical construction when 
you own a Meccano outfit. 
Also looms that weavecolored 
fabrics, cranes, draw-bridges, 
towers with elevators in them 
and hundreds of other perfect- 
working machines. 








Essential 
Gift 
For His 
XMAS! 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price if not at 
your dealer’s. 


Outfits No. 1 to No. 6 contain sim- 
ple instructions and material to 
build 325 wonderful models. Then 
comes Book No. 2 with a hundred 
more —just out; 35 cents at your dealer’s. 
models by following the easy instructions. 


Meccano Wonder Book Free 


Tells all about Meccano and gives prices of all the outfits. With it you 
receive a copy of the Meccano Magazine, a live boys’ publication. Both 


free; send name and address now! 
BLDG. 10-S. BUSH TERMINAL 


MECCANO CO., INC., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ECCANO 


Toy Engineering For Boys 


Anybody can build these 











of Limburg at Maastricht. 
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A WOODLAND ACROBAT 
CBy Aloysius Coll 





ITTLE muff of fur and muscle, 
Rolling in the rustiing leaves, 
Gathering hickories and hazels 
From the golden forest sheaves,— 
Owl and wren and jay and pheasant 
Watch thee, bound in wonder at 
Strength and grace and agile antic, 
Little woodland acrobat. 


Every venturous nut that tumbles 
From its cradle in the tree 
Finds in thee a foster father, 
And a downy nest with thee. 
Every gift the autumn whisper 
Tosses to the leafy mat 
Falls the booty of thy fieetness, 
Little woodland acrobat. 


Seasoned oak and spreading chestaut, 
Roof of leaf and pole of pine 
Make a tent for thee; within it 
Swings the trapeze of the vine,— 
Oh, the frolic and the flirting 
And the antics pert and pat 
In the circus of the woodland, 
Clever little acrobat! 


Who hath trained thee, tireless actor, 
For the harvest and the show? 

Who hath taught thine eyes and sinews 
Tricks that men may never know? 

Ah! the voice of breed and habit 
Gives an answer unto that— 

God and the gift of wind and woodland 
Teach thee, little acrobat. 


Long as kernels toss and tumble 
From the broken frosted cup 

Of the chestnut, shall the squirrels 
Find and, finding, gather up; 

If the grove is ‘‘God’s first temple,” 
Need we wonder much thereat 

That He put a soul within it— 
Little woodland acrobat? 


oS 
BLOSSOM AND TINSEL 


N the store window at holiday time there 
is an evergreen tree covered with shin- 
ing bits of tin, colored paper, sparkling 
dust on snowy cotton, candles and other 
decorations. Over it the electric lights 
play, drawing the eyes of the people 

who pass along the street. Grown folk as well as 

children admire the tree and praise its sparkling 
finery. 

A week later you may be passing along the alley 
behind the store. There on the ash heap lies the 
magnificent tree of the show window, but how 
bedraggled and desolate it is now! The candles 
are burned out; the wax smears the foliage; the 
tinsel is spoiled ; the cotton with its sparkling dust 
is covered with ashes and dirt. Its day of glory 
has passed swiftly ; it is now counted as worthless, 
and its beauty, a thing of the past, is forgotten. 

A few months later an apple tree comes into 
bloom. The buds open, and beautiful blossoms 
cover the branches. You bury your face in the 
sweet flowers and think of the days ahead when 
you will be returning to the tree. 

Weeks pass. The blossoms have faded and fallen 
to the ground, but the tree lives, and instead of 
the flowers, little apples cover the tree. For months 
they grow and ripen until at last from every 
branch the rosy cheeked fruit invites you to come 
and be refreshed, 

What a difference between the two trees! One 
was taken out of its place in life and made to ap- 
pear what it was not. It showed a beauty that was 
not its own. It was covered with a finery that 
was all “put on,” and when the occasion for which 
it had been prepared had passed the tree was for- 
gotten and thrown out as worthless. 

The other tree remained what God made it to 
be. Its beauty was not put on from without, but 
grew from within. Its value was not just for a day, 
but the passing of the beauty of spring brought the 
wealth of a full fruitage in the fall. Honor followed 
praise, for the riches of its harvest were better 
than the beauty of its bloom. 

The Scriptures many times compare men with 
trees. In such a comparison which sort of tree 
would you be? Are you living a life that is arti- 
ficial, or are you being your own best self? Are you 
making an appearance that is all ‘‘put on,” or do 
others know you to be what you seem? Are the 
things that your friends praise you for your own 
or another’s that you have borrowed for the occa- 
sion? When your short day is done will you be 
forgotten or will you leave the world richer than 
it was? Will the distance of the separating years 
lend enchantment to the vision that the world has 
kept of one who lived not for praise but for the 
harvest time of a useful life? 


s 9 


THE BIGGER PATRIOTISM 


OR weeks Phyllis had gone to the post 
office each day with her heart beating 
high with excitement. She knew that 
she had passed,—she was sure of it,— 
and yet if she had passed why had she 
not heard? When, finally, one Saturday 

afternoon, the official letter from Washington was 

handed to her, she hastily tucked it inside Uncle 

Si’s newspaper so that no one could see it, slipped 

through the waiting groups with hurried responses 

to all the greetings and walked rapidly down Main 

Street and out on the country road. Then at last 

she stopped and read the letter. 

It was as if signal fires were kindled all over 
her. Her eyes shone, and her cheeks blazed, and 
her hands were burning. Judge Adams’s place 
was the first she came to, and the old judge him- 
self was out on the lawn watering his hydrangeas. 
He looked up to see a glowing young woman run- 
ning down the path toward him, waving a letter 
over her head. 

“It’s come!” she cried. “It’s come! And I was 
the very first in the county. I’m to report at the 
War Department at Washington the first of next 
month.” 

“Is that all?” the judge asked severely. “I sup- 
posed from your expression that one of the Bev- 
erley boys had captured the Kaiser. Where, I 
pray, is your sense of proportion, young woman?” 





























“But you know yourself that this is a matter of 
the very next importance,” Phyllis retorted. 

“I acknowledge it’s a pretty important matter 
for Beverley,” said the judge, “losing our best 
teacher.” 

“Judge Adams, you know I never meant any- 
thing like that!” the girl protested. “It’s only— 
oh, it’s so good to be able to help! It nearly killed 
me not to.’ 

“That’s the first time that I ever heard you say 
anything that made me doubt your ability to think 
straight, Phyllis,” the judge said gravely. 

The girl stared at him in utter perplexity. 

“If that’s the way you tangle people up in court,” 
she declared, “then I hope I’ll never be summoned 
before you.” 

The judge chuckled, then became serious again. 

‘** Phyllis, child,” he said, “judges have to do 
hard things sometimes, off the bench as well as 
on it. I want to ask you a question or two. What 
are we fighting for, our boys and their mothers 
and the whole country?” 

“Why, for freedom and justice, of course,” said 
the girl. 

“For this generation? Will freedom ever give 
back the lives that are gone?” 

“For—the children,” the girl answered slowly. 

“Exactly. And in your schoolroom you are mak- 
ing twoscore little Poles from the factories into 
loyal Americans. We all know your work. No one 
else can handle them as you do. Carrie Jacobs 
ean file for the War Department, but she can’t 
train future American citizens as you can, and 
you know it. Which is the bigger patriotism for 
you—the thing you can do the best or the thing 
that you want to do?” 

There was no answer. Phyllis stood looking into 
the distance. Was she watching the fading of her 
dream or the dawn of a new one? 
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SHOOTING A RHINOCEROS 


N her book, Two Dianas in Somaliland, Agnes 
I Herbert tells how she killed a rhinoceros. Her 

guide, whom she calls Clarence, was a native 
Somali, and “the Baron” was a hunter who had 
joined her for a share in the sport. They had 
tracked the animal until they 





who had almost consented at other times, did not 
waste time in dressing, but at once began the 
marriage ceremony. When he reached that part of 
the service where he asked Miss Lucy, “Wilt thou 
have this man to thy wedded husband? Wilt thou 
obey him, and serve him, Jove, honor and keep him 
in sickness and in health,” she said, “NO! I will 
be a thorn in his flesh, a messenger from Satan to 
buffet him as long as I live.” 

The ceremony was concluded hastily. How well 
she kept her word is shown by the fact that when 
Lorenzo built a house in Montville he asked of 
her the privilege of having one room for himself. 
In it he had a huge fireplace built. The fireboard 
was painted blue, and on this suggestive back- 
ground was painted a very bedraggled rooster 
minus most of his tail feathers, and underneath 
the motto, ““Woman rules here.” 
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THE VALLEY OF TEN THOUSAND 
SMOKES 


HEN the second expedition that the Na- 
tional Geographic Society sent out to the 


Katmai district of Alaska was about to | / 


return, the leader, Mr. Robert F. Griggs, saw be- 
yond some rising ground a puff of steam. His 
decision to investigate it led to the discovery of 
the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, which he 
describes in the National Geographic Magazine. 

As he mounted the hillock and looked down the 
valley he saw, stretching as far as the eye could 
reach, thousands of little voleanoes. Many of them 
were sending up columns of steam that rose a 
thousand feet before they dissolved. Some were 
closely grouped in lines along a common fissure; 
others stood apart. The biggest of all stood well 
up on the mountain side five miles away, in a nest 
of fissures that looked like the crevasses of a 
glacier. Fortunately, a strong wind was blowing 
across the pass, carrying the fumes down the 
valley and away from the men. 

In some cases the orifice from which the steam 
issued was a large, deep hole; in others there was 
no hole at all. The steam merely escaped through 
the interstices of the soil. Most of the steam jets 





came up with him in a dense FROM NATIONAL GEOG! 
jungle. 

In the stillness, says the 
author, I could plainly hear 
the great pachyderm crunch- 
ing the thorns, but I saw 
nothing. Presently I reached 
a spot where the thorn grew 
sparser, and I decided to pen- 
etrate here. My two men 
showed no sign of fear and 
came on as steadily as ever. 
Both were armed, inade- 
quately it is to be feared, 
but the burden of the busi- 
ness was to fall, presumably, 
on me. 

At last! In one dazzling 
moment I saw the huge, 
lumbering bulk of the rhi- 
noceros. I have a bowing 
acquaintance with. his rela- 
tives in many “zoos,” yet he 
seemed to me a stranger. 
Surely those were never so 
colossal, so mighty, so alto- 
gether awe-inspiring. My 
hands trembled violently; it 
seemed impossible that I could kill the wondrous 
brute. Beads of perspiration rolled down my fore- 
head, and my heart beat se loudly that I wondered 
if my guide heard it. i 

I now know that I had no business to fire at all, 
since from my position I was not able to get in a 
heart shot, but my keenness was great, my igno- 
rance was greater, and my guide had not once pro- 
tested. Taking long and careful aim at the beast’s 
thick-hided shoulder, I fired! Instantly there was 
a noise like the letting off steam of a Canadian 
Pacific Railway engine, and in the same moment 
the rhinoceros was on us—through us. We scat- 
tered as he came. Then I saw what a truly awful 
business we were in for, and realized that there 
must be no delay in getting the sights on him again. 

Once more I fired at his shoulder. The bullet 
“told” heavily, and the maddened creature passed 
me like the wind, and charged right over “the 
Baron,” who, in meaning to evade the rush, fell 
into it through the unexpected agility of the brute. 

A most awful stified shriek arose as my poor 
fellow went down. I felt that I should be ever- 
lastingly branded to myself as a coward if I made 
no attempt to save the man; and so I advanced 
quite close. The rhinoceros, seeing me, blunder- 
ingly charged, passing so near that I felt the very 
breath from his nostrils. Luckily, I managed to 
get in a heart shot, and yet another. The animal 
lurched on, and then fell as a loaded furniture 
van might fall—with a terrific crash. I knew that 
he would rise no more, and I gave my rifle to 
Clarence, with a sign to him to end the beast’s 
struggles. 
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GETTING A SECOND WIFE 


OME time ago The Companion, under the title 
A Cautious Lover, told the story of how the 
eccentric traveling evangelist, Lorenzo Dow, 
courted his first wife, Peggy. A subscriber who 
read the little article with interest has written us 
an entertaining account of his second matrimonial 
venture—in which he was less cautious and, justly 
enough, less fortunate. 

Some months after the death of Peggy, writes 
our contributor, Mr. Dow preached under a giant 
elm at Bean Hill, Norwich, Connecticut. At the 
close of the sermon he told of the death of his 
beloved Peggy and aroused the sympathy of all 
his hearers. He paused a few moments for the dis- 
play of emotion to subside, then said he was ready 
to marry again, and asked that if anyone in the 
audience would consent to be his wife she would 
signify it by rising. 

Miss Lucy Dolbear, tall and stately, rose, and 
with much dignity expressed herself as willing to 
accept him as her husband. 

“The Lord’s will be done,” said Lorenzo. 

Evidently, Miss Lucy somewhat regretted her 
hasty decision, for it was not until some time later 
that she came with him to the house of the minister 
in Salem, Connecticut, to be married. 

The couple arrived at midnight in the dark and 
rain and, quite like more romantic couples, roused 
the minister by throwing gravel on the window. 
He drowsily put his nightcapped head out of the 
window and inquired, “Who’s there?” 

“It’s Lorenzo Dow, and she says she is willing,” 
was the reply that came from the darkness. 

The minister, knowing the fickleness of the lady, 
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IN THE VALLEY OF TEN THOUSAND SMOKES 


came out of cracks in the level mud floor of the 
valley, but some had built up small cones round 
themselves or formed craters by hurling away 
the ground round the vent. They gave forth a 
curious mixture of foul odors; mixed with the sul- 
phurous gases were others that suggested at once 
burning wood, the musky smell of a fox den and 
the odors of decay. 

It is evident that under the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes lies a great fissure extending north- 
west from Katmai Pass, and that the steam issu- 
ing from this fissure and seeping through the mass 
of accumulations from recent eruptions finds its 
vent in the myriad fumaroles just as the many 
small leaks show themselves on the surface of an 
old bicycle tire when there is a single puncture of 
the inner layer of rubber. 
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AN UNPROFESSIONAL CALL 


AN a signal from a woman who was hurrying 
down the yard, Dr. Frisbie stopped his auto- 
mobile in front of a neat farmhouse. 

**Good morning, Mrs. Robie!” he called out. 
“Is anything the matter?” 

“It’s lucky I caught sight of you,” she said in a 
lowered voice. “I was just trying to telephone. It’s 
about father. I don’t know what to make of him. 
He came in from milking this morning and went 
right to his room and lay down. That isn’t like 
him. And now he doesn’t answer me when I speak 
to him. I’m afraid he’s sick; but if he isn’t, he’ll 
be terribly put out by my calling you in.” 

“Dll step up and see him at any rate,’’ said the 
doctor. 

His entrance apparently roused Capt. Robie into 
consciousness. 

“Hello!” said the old man starting up. ‘‘What 
you doing here? Anybody sick downstairs?” 

“Oh, no! I was just passing by,” replied the 
doctor diplomatically, “and I thought I’d run in 
and see you. They told me I’d find you up here.” 

“You wouldn’t often find me here at this time of 
day,’ said the captain ; ‘‘but the fact is I was feel- 
ing a little beat out and was trying to get a nap. 
Maria has been up pestering me two or three times, 
but I wouldn’t let on that I heard her. Can’t a man 
eighty-three years old take a little rest after he’s 
done quite a stent the day before without folks 
wanting to know what ails him, I’d like to ask?” 

“You mustn’t work yourself to death, captain,” 
said the doctor. “Good men are scarce nowadays, 
you know.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Not so scarce as 
I once thought,” he answered. “I’ve had consid- 
erable to say, first and last, about the rising gener- 
ation being sort of no-account and fighting shy of 
anything that resembled work. ‘Where would this 
country be,’ I’ve said, ‘with the kind of young 
people that we are raising now, if such a crisis 
should come again as came in ’61?’ 

“Well, I’ve got my answer. The crisis has come, 
and I have to give in that the youngsters are meet- 
ing it full as well as we did. Yesterday we got a 
letter from my grandson, Bob, who is over across, 
you know, and it told of some experiences that 
more than matched anything that I saw. He is five 
years younger than I was when the Civil War 
broke out, at that. Bob sent special word to me 
that he was trying to remember whose grandson 








he was. That was what kind of set the Old Boy 
into me.I said to myself that now I had got to 
remember whose grandfather I was. I wished for 
the minute that I was over there with him; but, at 
least, if I couldn’t fight I could work ; so I started 
for the potato patch. 

“My son-in-law is away for a day or two, and he 
had cautioned me not to attempt anything but the 
chores. He said the potatoes could wait till he got 
back. But I pitched in, and had ’em hoed by night. 
Then when I went for the cows I saw that some of 
the stone wall in one corner of the pasture had got 
knocked down, and I turned to and righted that 
up. After milking, I suppose I did a rather foolish 
thing. The mailman didn’t bring our paper this 
morning, and I had been sort of uneasy all day. 
So I walked down to the Corner and got me one. 

“When I got out of bed this morning my legs felt 
@ little wabbly, and after I’d milked I came up 
here and stretched out as you found me. Now I 
guess I’m about ready to go down and get me a 
bite and go at it again.” 

“Now, captain,’ began the doctor, “my advice 
is oat? 

“Look here,” interrupted the old man suspi- 
ciously, “you’re not calculating on giving me pro- 
‘essional advice, are you? I never yet paid a 
doctor’s bill, for myself.” 

“Oh, no!” said Dr. Frisbie. “‘This is just a social 
call. I was only going to warn you as a friend not 
to be too ambitious at your time of life. ‘Old men 
for counsel,’ you know.” 

“Well,” said the captain, with a laugh, “I guess 
that what little I can do with my hands is worth 
more than any counsel that I could give at this 
juncture. However, I’ll bear in mind what you 
say; and I’m a thousand times obliged to you for 
dropping in. I shall always be glad to see you— 
when you don’t come professionally.” 
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“YANKS” OFF DUTY 


RITING in the Boston Transcript of the 

beneficent activities of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association organization at the 
front, Mr. Clarence Budington Kelland says, 
among other interesting details: Thirty sailors, 
off an American war vessel, 
hired a motor truck and 
drove to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in a 
famous French city. As soon 
as I arrived in the place I 
found out why men would 
ride nine miles on a truck to 
loaf there from eight o’clock 
until eleven. It was a swel- 
tering hot night, and the 
broad front steps were lined 
from end to end with men in 
khaki and men in navy blue. 

From the street you could 
hear a piano doing business 
and a lot more men in uni- 
form howling Joan of Are. It 
was a howl, but it was the 
sort of howl a man fresh from 
the United States was mighty 
glad to hear tearing out of 
men who had been over here 
for months on the job. If the 
mothers of these boys could 
have heard that racket, their 
hearts would have dropped 
off a pound of weight. 

The boys sang as if they 
were glad to be alive; and when I got inside and 
saw the fat boy who was abusing the piano, fairly 
jumping up and down on the stool with the swing 
of the music, I wished the picture could be shown 
in every movie house in America. It would have 
been a great enlistment poster. 

I saw no sign of restrictions in the place. I saw 
no placard saying you must not do this or that. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association has not 
caught the habit. There is not a man standing 
round to tell you to walk softly and hold your 
breath. I did not see a sign of supervision or of 
paternalism. And it was not necessary. There 
were a couple of scores of soldiers in the house, 
and I want to set down, in the face of those who 
say that the army makes a rowdy of a man, that 
there was no need of supervision or placards. 
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THE WAYS OF THE ESKIMO 


HE arctic explorer, Dr. Donald B. MacMillan, 

who returned last year after four years spent 

in the arctic regions, has many interesting 
things to say about the domestic and social cus- 
toms of the Eskimo. 

All property is owned in common, he tells us. 
When you enter a village you are not invited to 
come in. It is your right to enter and, if you are 
hungry, to help yourself to something to eat. If you 
happen to visit a house where a poor hunter lives, 
he says, “Nurket-turange (Nothing to eat).’’ He 
does not go hungry, however, because his neigh- 
bors have some, and he lives on his neighbors. 
Everything is divided up in that way. If all the 
villagers are good hunters, their supplies last a 
long time, but if some are poor hunters, the clever 
fellows must share with them. 

An Eskimo does not eat his three meals a day 
and sleep at regular intervals. He eats when he is 
hungry and sleeps when he is sleepy, and he puts 
it off as long as he can, so that he will enjoy it all 
the more. He will go round for six hours talking 
about how hungry he is, and then he will set to 
work and eat all he can. It is the same way with 
sleeping. He will go without sleep for forty-eight 
hours, and when he cannot keep his eyes open any 
longer he turns in for a twenty-four-hour snooze. 
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PAT SCORES AGAIN 


RITISH papers are fond of printing jokes in 

which representatives of all the divisions 

of the United Kingdom—and sometimes a 

man from Wales—bear a part. Needless to say, 

the Irishman rarely comes off second best, when- 
ever quickness of wit is required. 

Pat was serving in the army, and his two com- 
panions happened to be an Englishman and a 
Scotsman. These two gave their Irish friend a 
lively time with their jokes and teasing. 

One day Pat was called away, and left his coat 
hanging on a nail. The Englishman and the Scots- 
man, seeing some white paint near, seized the 
opportunity of painting a donkey’s head on the 
back of Pat’s coat. 

The Irishman soon returned, and, looking first at 
his coat and then fixing his eye on his friends, 
said slowly, “Begorra, and which one of you two 
has been wiping your face on my coat?” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
HOME CALENDAR ®& 1919 
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HE COMPANION CALENDAR that we have prepared for 1919 is, in its design, 

its convenient form and size and its general arrangement, the same as last year’s. 

The new set of colors that we have chosen for it, however, makes it prettier than 

ever before; and the clever aphorisms and the whimsical drawings that appear on its 
pages surpass, if possible, the standard of former years. 


The Calendar, which is shown above at its actual size, can be stood firmly on desk or 
table,.or can be hung on the wall. We have designed the Calendar with the special pur- 
pose of making it convenient, useful and attractive, and we feel that we have succeeded. 


The Calendar will be given to all new subscribers, and to all old subscribers who renew 
their subscription for 1919. 


EARLY RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


E take this space to thank the thousands of Companion subscribers who have sent us their 
renewal payments far in advance of expiration dates. What we have urged in other times 
as a convenience has this year become a patriotic duty. A delayed renewal now means the 
doubled expense of taking the name from our printed mailing list only to replace it in our busiest 

season—a waste of material, labor and time—and waste just now is inexcusable. Moreover, the new 
ruling of the War Industries Board so limits the use of paper by publishers that we can print each week 
only enough Companions for our actual paid-in-advance subscribers, and we must ask our regular readers 
to take especial care to have their renewals recorded and paid promptly before expiration to avoid a 
break in the subscription. 


PRICE STILL ONLY $2.00 


HE Youth’s Companion is one of the few periodicals that have not advanced in price this year. 

By the strictest operating economy throughout our plant we thus far have been able to defer 

asking our subscribers to share the burden of the enormously increased cost of making and deliv- 

ering their Companion each week. Whether the present low price can be maintained depends 
entirely upon war conditions of the near future, which are wholly beyond our control. We can, however, 
assure every subscriber that a remittance of $2.00 this month will be accepted in payment for another 
year of The Companion. Please do not delay. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOYS’ PAGE. DECEMBER | 


Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 














A REMARKABLE WAY TO 
MAKE PAPER FURNITURE 


APER furniture for the playhouse is not un- 
P common, but paper furniture—tables, chairs, 

ladders, chests and all manner of fittings— 
that is strong and durable, that does not wabble 
on its legs or fall-at the slightest puff of air, is 
something new. The secret of making paper toys 
is in an ingenious support—a new and interesting 
contrivance—made of creased paper that you put 
into each part of the article as you make it. 

Perhaps you will prefer to use the idea in mak- 
ing bridges, towers, ladders and struts for your 
own amusement, but you may wish to apply it to 
what very likely will be an even more interesting 
purpose—to make an attractive Christmas present 
for your young sister. If you do your paper car- 
pentry carefully, you may find that your gift is her 
favorite ; that in her estimation it even surpasses 
the presents that cost a considerable amount of 
money. 

The illustrations show several different pieces 
of furniture that you can make. If you start with 
the chair and follow directions carefully, you can 
then make other pieces of your own 
design, for the principle will be the 
same. 

In making the chair the first step is 
to lay out on paper two plans like that 
shown in the diagram of the long back 
leg. The legs, when completed, will 
be four inches long and one quarter 
of an inch square. Cut along the out- 
side lines only, and run the back of a 
table knife along the inside lines, so 
that the paper will fold easily. In 
making the lines use a ruler, so that 
you will be sure to get them straight 
and parallel. The letter A in the figures 
indicates the edge that is to be inside 
as you fold the paper; B indicates the 
outside edge. 

Now make the important little sup- 
port that is the secret of the whole 
plan. Cut out a strip of paper seven 
inches long and one quarter of an inch 
wide and fold it in the opposite direc- 
tion every quarter of an inch, like the 
bellows of an accordion, The next step 
is to put the support inside the paper 
leg before you fold the leg. Paste down 
each end of the support at C and D, 
and begin to fold the paper evenly. 
When you reach B apply some paste 

A or glue to keep the outside edge in 
BUILDING place; then smear the two end flaps 
support With glue and turn them in. The fin- 

ished leg now looks like a long box; 
you can lay it aside to dry while you prepare 
another one exactly like it. 

Follow the same pian in making the two short 
legs, each of which contains a support half as 
long as the first one; the five ledgers, one for the 
back and four to connect the legs beneath the 
seat; the four rungs, and the seat. The plans for 
all are shown with their dimensions in the figure. 
Each ledger needs a support three and one quarter 
inches long and one eighth of an inch wide, folded 
every three eighths of an inch. The rungs are one 
eighth of an inch square, and because of their 
compactness need no interior support. The chair 
seat does need a support, which you can make 
from a strip of paper. The support is fourteen in- 
ches long and one eighth of an inch wide, folded 
back and forth every one and five eighths inches. 
It will keep the seat from collapsing vertically. 

Now, when you have all the parts for the chair, 
your next step is to assemble them, as shown in 
the illustration. In putting the pieces together use 
strong glue, taking care to see that the parts are 
in the proper positions. Then put the chair aside 
and let the glue harden before you move it again. 

Having mastered the chair, you can turn to 
other articles of furniture as you please. Remem- 
ber that the little supports are the most important 
element in the construction, and be willing to 
spend some time in learning to get them in their 
proper places. In making the rungs for the back 
of the stepladder roll tightly a strip of paper until 
it is of the desired diameter; then cut off the sur- 
plus, and, unrolling the paper, use it as a pattern 
for duplicates. Glue the completed rung firmly on 
the last lap. One of the rungs pressed flat makes a 
strap such as you may wish to use in making the 
imitation iron girder. The bureau mirror may be 
of tin foil or bright tin. From these suggestions 
you will see that you can adapt this form of paper 
construction to almost any kind of toy making. 

If you are of a mechanical turn of mind, bridges, 
towers, latticework walls, and buildings of all sorts 
will be fascinating objects to make. In fact, if you 
have plenty of time to devote to it,—as you might 
have, for example, when convalescing from an ill- 
ness,—you could undertake a still more ambitious 
plan: to build a whole village of paper houses, with 
paper furniture, paper bridges, arches, railway 
tracks and a station. Like the construction engi- 
neer who builds with concrete and reinforces with 
iron and steel wherever there is to be a sevére 
strain, you will reinforce your paper work with 
the zigzag core that is the secret of its strength. 

If you are ambitious to make your miniature 
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village more real to the eye, use a set of water 
colors to tint the buildings, furniture and outdoor 
objects. The whole town might be set on a heavy 
pasteboard foundation, upon which you can se- 
curely glue the parts that represent immovable 
objects. 

The best thing about this paper construction, as 
you can see, is that it allows you to use 
your imagination in adapting it to what- 
ever form of building your fancy chooses. 
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SOLUTION OF A DIFFICULT 
PROBLEM 


F you were not able to solve the prob- 
I lem of the fruit dealer and his apples, 
which appeared in the Boys’ Page 
for November, you will be interested in 
the following solution: ‘ 

Each man whom the dealer sent out 
was ordered to sell his apples at the rate 
of seven for a nickel until less than 
seven were left. Those remaining were 
to be sold at fifteen cents apiece. 
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THE GAME OF 
TWENTY -ONE MATCHES 


ITH twenty-one matches you can 
perform an interesting little trick 
P that can be counted on to amuse 





pile until you can make, by one of your own draws, 
a total of some multiple of four. For example: if, 
after you have drawn one, your opponent draws 
three, draw only one the second time; and if this 
time your opponent draws two, do not yet return 
by drawing two,—for that would bring the total 
number of matches drawn ‘to nine,—but again 
draw only one, which will make a total 
of eight, the desired multiple of four. 
You can then continue for the rest of the 
game as you were first directed. 
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HOW TO PROVE THAT THE 
EARTH MOVES 


OW would you go about proving 
at home that the earth really 
+ turns round in the course of a 
day? There are, of course, complicated 
instruments in the big laboratories that 
indicate the motion of the earth, and 
there is the evidence of the sun. But 
the fact can be proved much more easily. 
The only things necessary are a bowl 
of water, a little powdered resin and a 
good deal of patience. 

Select a bow! a foot or more in diam- 
eter and rather deep, and place it on 
the floor of a quiet room. It is very im- 
portant that the floor be entirely free 
from vibration, and that the bow] stand 
undisturbed for several hours. Sprinkle 
over the surface of the water a thin 


A BUILDING 
almost any small social gathering. Lay BEAM OR layer of fine resin. Some other powder 
the twenty-one matches on the table and sa VEE will do, but it must be a substance that 


invite anyone to play with you, on guar- 
antee that you will win every game. 
Explain that each player is to draw from the pile 
one, two or three matches—not more than three— 
at each turn, and that at the end you will leave 
your opponent to draw the last match. 

Invite your opponent to draw first, and when 
your turn comes draw the number sufficient to 
equal a total of four in the two draws. For exam- 
ple, if your opponent draws three matches, you 
must draw one. If he draws two, you must draw 
two. If you do that every time, your opponent will 
always find himself with the last match. 

Some persons will insist that you make the first 
draw, and it is not well, of course, to refuse. Start 
by drawing one, and begin to make a mental count 
of the total number of matches drawn from the 





will not dissolve in water after hours 
of contact. Now sprinkle a little coal 
dust upon the surface of the resin in a straight 
line extending from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and then up and over the edge of the bowl. 
Make the line broad enough so that you can see it 
clearly—about an inch in width. 

That done, you must wait. The movement of the 
earth is apparently so slow, when recorded in this 
small way, that you will grow tired if you stay to 
watch it. But when you examine the bowl some 
hours later, the line on the resin and the line on 
the bowl will no longer coincide. You will find 
that the black line on the surface of the water has 
apparently swept round from east to west. 

The explanation is very simple. The bowl has 
been carried round by the motion of the earth and 
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twisted from its original position, but the water 
in the bowl, being free to turn, has not been 
moved so much. In other words, the earth has 
swung through a considerable arc from west to 
east, and left the water almost stationary. 
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A DURABLE DARK -ROOM LAMP 


HE homemade photographic or dark-room 

lamp described below will withstand many 

hard knocks and adequately fill all the 
requirements that could be expected-of an expen- 
sive factory-made lamp. 

Get an ordinary two-quart glass fruit jar, break 
out the porcelain lining, or plate, in the cover, and 
cut a small hole just 
large enough to admit 
and hold the socket of 
an electric lamp, as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. Then with the aid 
of solder fasten the 
cover and the socket 
firmly together. Line 
the inside and the bot- 
tom of the jar with two 
thicknesses of orange 
paper, and fasten it in 
place with a little glue. 
Screw the lamp into 
the socket and put the 
cover on the jar. With 
a plug and a cord of the proper length, you can 
readily move the lamp from place to place in your 
photographic room. If you wish, you can install a 
rheostat, or transformer, to regulate the ittensity 
of the light emitted. 

The use of the lamp, of course, is not restricted 
to the dark room. ° 


A SNOW JACK -O’-LANTERN 
[ is a simple matter to make a snow jack-o’- 





lantern that in novelty and effectiveness of 

appearance much surpasses the common 
pumpkin variety. Some day when the snow is soft 
roll a huge snowball and place it where you wish 
the lantern to stand. Choose the side most suitable 
for the face, then from the opposite side hollow 
out the ball, taking care not to make the opening 
too large. Do not make the shell too thin on the 
sides, but leave only a little snow at the top. 

When you have made the cavity nearly large 
enough, poke a stick through from the outside 
where the eyes, nose and mouth are to be; then, 
with the small holes as guides, complete the clean- 
ing out and cut the features. Now partly close 
the opening in the back, but leave a hole large 
enough to allow you to put in an ordinary lantern. 
At the top make a small vent through which the 
heat can escape. By outlining the features with 
dark objects, such as stones or pieces of sticks, 
you can make the lantern especially effective. At 
night when you have lighted your snow jack you 
will find that the effect is fantastic. 

An even more elaborate lantern can be made 
in the same way in the head of a snow man. Care- 
fully hollow out the head, and instead of using a 
lantern put in a candle. Directly above it cut a 
small vent, so that the heat of the flame will not 
melt the snow. After you have put in the candle 
close the opening at the back with snow and light 
the wick through the mouth. Pieces of plain or 
colored glass set in the holes that represent the 
eyes, nose and mouth will keep the wind from 
blowing out the flame and will make the figure 
still more grotesque. 

Two such sentinels standing at the gate, with a 
face or two peeping’ over the edge of the roof or 
on the porch railing, make novel decorations when 
there is a party at your house. If you wish to 
carry the smaller lanterns about, simply place 
them on a short board. 
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READING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


N a series of Boys’ Page articles that began in 
the issue of October 7, 1915, The Companion 
told what you may expect to get by reading 
the best of fiction, prose and poetry—the profit as 
measured in education and in pleasure. The fol- 
lowing suggestions in regard to the reading that 
every boy should do before he becomes a voter 
may be considered as a supplement to the series. 
Details may change. In one or another year or 
generation methods of voting, or even to some 
extent certain features of our national and state 
constitutions, may vary or be modified; but the 
general and most fundamental principles of our 
democracy have not changed, nor are they likely 
to do so if the coming citizens are thoroughly 
familiar with them. It is your duty to understand 
them and to think about them for yourself. If 
you also have time to go into English or general 
European constitutional history, so much the 
better. For the purpose of sound American citizen- 
ship you need not become a learned specialist; 
it is, however, essential that you concentrate your 
attention and your thought upon a few funda- 
mental documents of American patriotism and 
civics, and upon afew books that cover the origin, 
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POSTUM 


inthe house 


insures a smack 
ins sood hot drink 
always at hand 
and delightful 
in rts. rich, mild 
coffee-ike flavor: 
An economical 
drink needing but 
little susar and 
sood alike with 
fresh or evapo- 
rated milk. 


If Coffee 
Disasrees 
Try 


PosTUM 


“There's a Reason” 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Clear Your Skin 
With Cuticura 


“Cuticura, 
Dept. B, Boston.” 

















. oep 3, 
Ointment 25 & 50, Tai- 
cum 25. Sample each 

















Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


The Bottle and one Winner's Certificate given 

to Companion su rs only for one new 

pay subscription and 40 cents extra; or the 
ttle will be sold for $1.50. 
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} Generation Favorite 


The test of time is behind 
Piso’s. 54 years of popu- 
larity serve to establish 
Piso’s as the reliable re- 
lief for coughs and colds. 


Piso’s also allays hoarseness, 
soothes throat irritation and eases 
throat tickle. Keep Piso’s handy 
ready to use at the first sign of a 
cough. 30c a bottle, all druggists. 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Young and Old 


1 IPISOS 
wr 
for Coughs & Colds 


SESH 


WZ 


4 WM, WO ON, WOOO, WAR Willd. Whitt, White, Veith, Will 1A, 
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| CONTINI ING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR DECEMBER 


| the nature and the ideals of our system of govern- | 
| ment. | 
| Read the constitution of your country, and that 
of your particular state. Read them over and over, | 
and keep them by you. Do not be discouraged if | 
at first they seem a little dry, or if at first you do 
not fully understand some things in them. You 
have your teachers and your parents to help you, 
and next year you will comprehend them better. 
These instruments lead you to the very sources” 
of our political life, for they express the people’s 
permanent political will, and constitute the su- 
preme and lasting law of the land, They are 
vastly more important than who may be elected 
to office this year or next, or'just what laws the 
Congress or a legislature may enact from time 
to time. Read these constitutions until they seem 
to you like your native tongue, which is so natu- 
ral to you that you cannot remember when or how 
you learned to speak it. } 

Read and re-read the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, Washington’s Farewell Address, Abraham 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation and _ his 
chief Civil War addresses. Those are patriotic | 
documents of the most vital value, touching the 
very soul of our civie life and progress as a nation. 
They are the love letters of our patriotism and | 
statesmanship, eloquent of the immortal spirit 
that inspired and that perpetuates our constitu- | 
tions and laws. Read and re-read those mighty | 
classics of our democracy, and remember to in- | 
elude, side by side with them, President Wilson’s 
great message to our Congress when the war be- 
gan, and his other chief addresses and messages 
during this crisis in our national experience. Long | 
after this war, those utterances will remain as a | 
permanent expression of America’s heart and as- 
pirations, as are those of Washington and Lincoln. | 
They deal with America’s international as well as | 
with its purely national mission in the world. 

But do not stop at these sources of our civic life. 
Read a few books and speeches that show how 
our bodies politic have arisen and grown to mean | 
what they mean; and read them well. Read Daniel 
Webster’s famous Reply to Hayne and Lincoln’s 
equally famous debate with Douglas. Read The 
| Federalist, if possible, and certainly some books 
on the beginnings of our political life, such as John 
| 











Fiske’s Critical Period in American History. 
| If you are in school, you will doubtless study 
| Suitable textbooks on our civil government; if you 
are not in school, select from the many books | 
| within your reach that one which you, personaily, 
| find most instructive and interesting. If possible, 
buy it and keep it for constant use and reference. 

In their permanent value to civics such textbooks 

may be compared with our English grammar in 

its value to our knowledge and use of English. | 
| However accurate they may be, they are but tech- | 
nical guides to American civics, and not its life | 
and body. 

Beneath all our expositions of civics, and even 
beneath our constitutions, is the ever-living fact 
of the people’s will. No constitution or law can be 
greater than its creators. And behind all our polit- 
ical history and progress you will discover the 
peculiarly American idea of what self-rule, both 
direct and representative, should mean. You will 
come face to face with the undying soul of Amer- 
ica. But to do that you must ponder what you read 
again and again. Then, and not until then, will 
the spirit of our past become a part of you, and 
the whole of our glorious political life, from the 
Revolution to the present, become incarnated 


measure up to your citizenship, and can read be- 
tween the lines of the political news in our daily 
papers, which, of course, should form a constant 
part of your education. 
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A Review of War Stamps 
It is in the Boys’ Page for January 
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A HOMEMADE POLARISCOPE 


ITH three pieces of glass, a cardboard 

box, paper, glue and some pieces of mica 

you can make a little instrument that will 
delight and mystify your friends and give you a 
great deal of instructive fun. 

Using strips of paper, glue inside the cardboard 
box two pieces of clean glass, ABCD and EFGH, 
as shown in the illustration. Make the distance OB 
twice the distance OA, and the distance EP twice 
the distance FP. Cut the opening KLMN in the 
lid and the opening RSTV in the side. Also cut a 
slit, XY, in the lid wide enough to allow a third 
piece of glass, WZ, to be admitted, upon which 
has been fastened with transparent glue or Canada 
balsam a piece of mica cut with shears into the 
outline of a butterfly. Upon the wings of the but- 
terfly cement round patches of mica. With WZ in 



































position, turn the opening KLMN "yj 
toward the sky or toward a broad 
source of artificial light, and with the eye at J look 
into the opening RSTV. When you find the right 
tilt for the box, the mica butterfly will appear in 
brilliant colors,—blue wings with red spots, or per- 
haps green wings with blue spots,—and the colors 
will change and blend marvelously as you swing 
the plate, WZ, slowly to and fro within the box. 

For a few cents, at any electrical supply house 
or from a plumber, you can get mica in clear 
pieces. To obtain the best results use mica as 
thick as heavy paper. Before cutting a piece, test 
it by slipping it into the slit XY and viewing it 
according to the directions just given. Choose a 
piece that shows pronounced color. Other figures, 
such as pennants, flowers and birds, are equally 
attractive. You can get especially interesting re- 
sults by building up the figure, as in a picture 
puzzle, with parts from different pieces of clear 
mica. 

The experiment with polarized light is likely to 
send the investigator to an encyclopedia for an 
explanation of the beautiful phenomena and other 


in you. Then, indeed, you can appreciate and | 
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“The Most Satisfyin 
and Useful of Gifts 


This is a year when presents must be practical. 
THRIFT is the big word now. For 20 years the 
Conklin pen has been fhe gift for sensible people. 
Make it your gift this year. 


The Conklin’s little Crescent-Filler, the pioneer of 
self-filling devices, is still the standard of them all. 
Cleanly, quick and positive in action, it fills the 
Conklin in 4 seconds. It also prevents the pen from 
rolling off the desk. 


And writing qualities! Well, just try it—pilot a 
Conklin across the paper. Note the superb 
smoothness of the point. That’s the “acid test.” 


Sold in handsome gift boxes, by leading stationers 
jewelers, druggists and department stores every- 
where. Exchangeable after Christmas if point 
is not perfectly suited to the handwriting. 
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THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Boston, 59 Temple Place 

San Francisco, 577 Market St. 
Chicago, 1636 Lytton Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St, 





SARE OSL GH RE PRODI ERS RE RSET 


omen || RB Ieee SSR 


Ne. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
30P 30 31 3210s 311 32 33P 
$3.25 $3.25 $3.75 $12.00 $8.00 $4.25 $4.00 


In Canada, 50c additional 





Self- Filling 


ountain Pen 
Non-Leakable 
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things connected with them. 
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LITTLE CAKES FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 


OW that the Food Administration 
N has increased the sugar allowance, 

simple and economical cakes like 
the ones described below may be permitted 
at Christmas or at New Year’s. . 

There is no end to the different kinds 
of cake that can be made from ordinary 
cake and cooky mixtures and from com- 
mon cake and crackers combined with 
fruit paste or other simple filling. Any kind 
of dried or candied fruit can be used to make 
a paste. A good combination is one of raisins, 
figs, conserved cherries and choice prunes 
mixed in equal parts, chopped in a food chop- 
per, and afterwards moistened and flavored 
with a little orange juice. Packed away in jars, 
the mixture will remain fresh and soft. 

Another good paste requires two thirds cup- 
ful of granulated sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
cocoa, One level tablespoonful of butter and 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch. Stir the in- 
gredients together and let them boil for ten 
minutes. If this paste is preserved carefully, 
it will retain its firm, jelly-like consistency. If 
you wish, the cocoa can be left out in cooking 
and nut meats, cocoanut and fruits added after 
the filling has been removed from the fire. 

Lemon lady fingers are excellent for serv- 
ing with afternoon tea or chocolate. They are 
made by spreading lemon butter between lady 
fingers. To make the lemon butter, put one 
quarter cupful of butter and three quarters 
cupful of sugar into a double boiler. Add the 
grated rind of one lemon and the strained juice 
of two lemons with three beaten eggs, and stir 
the mixture over the fire until it thickens. That 
filling, which can be tinted pink or green with 
pure cake coloring, is equally good when used 
in pastry or in layer cake, and it will keep in- 
definitely. 

Bee balms are a kind of filled cookies. For 
the dough foundation use any standard cooky 
receipt. Cut out the cookies in any shape that 
you prefer and put them together, two and 
two, inclosing a thick mixture of honey, figs 
and pecans. Press the edges tightly together 
and bake the cakes quickly in a hot oven. 

Butterscotches are delicious when served 
with ice cream. Bake plump little tea cakes 
and while they are hot punch holes the size of a 
lead pencil in the top of each cake. Cook one 
half pound of brown sugar, four tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 
one cupful of water for ten minutes, or until a 
drop will harden in cold water. Pour that filling 
into the holes made in the cakes until they are 
heaping full. 

Chocolate mint wafers can be made at a 
moment’s notice. Melt together a few mint 
creams and an equal amount of chocolate and, 
after thinning the mixture sufficiently with 
water, pour it over vanilla wafers or very thin 
cookies. 

Santa caps also will brighten any table. 
Cover small, round crackers with white icing 
made with sugar substitute and press into the 
centre of each an oyster cracker dipped in 
icing, or an almond. Cap the whole with a 
candied cherry. Another “fireless’’ receipt 
produces cindereilas. A cinderella is merely a 
plebeian gingersnap changed magically into 
a fancy cake by means of date paste mixed 
with cherries and nuts. 

To make hidden treasure cakes, bake any 
good cake mixture in tiny moulds, and when 
the cakes are cold cut off the tops of them, 
scrape out the centres and fold in a filling of 
eherry-and-nut icing. Replace the tops and 
cover them with plain icing. Flowering al- 
monds are made from the same foundation as 
the treasure cakes and are baked in the same 
shape. They are treated differently, however, 
by being dipped into green icing and decorated 
on top with blanched almonds arranged round 
a pink candy centre. Still another variation 
of that cake preparation is December roses. 
Bake the mixture in small gem pans. Hollow 
out the little cakes, cover the shells with pink 
icing, and in the centre of each place a tall, 
pink bonbon encircled by candied violets. 

Cherry squares are attractive and econom- 
ical. They are made from left-over loaf cake 
cut into one-inch cubes and heated for a short 
time in a hot oven. When the cubes are crisp 
enough, dip them into icing or melted choco- 
late and ornament each with a fresh or a can- 
died cherry. 

Only simple ingredients are needed for cin- 
namon flats. Sift together nine heaping table- 
spoonfuls of flour, two tablespoonfuls of baking 
powder and one cupful of sugar. Add one 
heaping tablespoonful of butter, chopped, and 
one egg mixed with one cupful of sweet milk. 
After spreading the mixture with a little more 
butter and a sprinkling of cinnamon, bake it 
and cut it into narrow rectangles. Cinnamon 
rounds are not, properly speaking, cakes, but 
they serve as a good substitute when the cake 
supply runs short, and they require little time 
and trouble. To make them, spread round 
slices of bread with butter, add cinnamon and 
sugar, and toast the covered slices. 
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A SNOW GAME 


HAPPY variation of the old-time game of 
A fox and geese that seems to have been 
forgotten by girls to-day was formerly 
played by country schoolgirls at recess on 
those cold days when the best game was the 
liveliest. 

Mark off in the snow a circle thirty feet or 
more in diameter, tramp it down into a good 
path, and then make twelve paths from the 
centre to the circumference, so that you will 
have a figure like the face of a clock, with one 
path touching the rim at one o’clock, the next at 
two o’clock, and so on up to twelve. The player 
who is “‘it’’ is called the pointer and stands in the 
centre at the beginning of the game; the others 
take their places in any paths they choose. The 
pointer calls out, “I point to one o’clock,” or, “T 
point to nine o’clock,” or whatever other figure 
she chooses. Instantly the other players must at- 
tempt to get into the path that the pointer has 



































A TRAVELING CHRISTMAS TREE 


APPY is the community or group of persons who find their Christ- 

H mas joy in bringing joy to the hearts of others! Theirs is the 

happiness that comes from service and good will to mankind ; 

and for them the Christmas message will always have the significance 

that it has for the group of women who instituted a novel kind of Christ- 
mas celebration in the form of a traveling Christmas tree. 

The plan was conceived by a mother who saw the neediness of many 
of the families in the town. She thought of it as a way for her son to 
celebrate Christmas, and so two weeks before the great day she invited 
fifteen of his boy friends to meet at her house. She 
told them that she had made a list of names of 
children in the town who, she believed, were not 
likely to receive any gifts at Christmas, and asked 
the boys if they would act as Santa Claus to those 
children. 

She suggested that they take those children a 
Christmas tree on a large wagon that the town 
furniture dealer would lend. The tree could be made to stand securely 
in a barrel of sand. The wagon and the tree would of course be deco- 
rated and gifts would adorn the tree and also fill the bottom of the 
wagon. The tallest of the boys could be Santa Claus, and all the others 
might be dressed as brownies. Everyone in the wagon would have his 
face masked. 

After interesting the boys in her plan, she sent them home to talk it 
over with their mothers, but asked them to keep the plan a secret. Every 
boy returned to say that his mother was willing, and that he was ready 
to begin to make their Christmas plan a success. 

When Christmas morning dawned, many children in a certain part 
of the town who thought themselves: utterly forgotten by Santa Claus 
awoke to a wonderful surprise. Never was there a prettier Christmas 
tree than the one that appeared that Christmas Day on a wagon 
drawn by four horses and driven by a coachman whose beaming face 
radiated good cheer! The tree rose from the centre of the wagon, glis- 
tening with decorations ; the wagon and the barrel were gayly trimmed ; 
and hanging from the tree, with arms outstretched, were one hundred 
little dolls that the boys’ mothers and sisters had dressed as babies. 
Hundreds of oranges, a gift from one mother, were strung like bright 
balls all over the tree. Strings of pop corn and of holly berries were 
draped about the tree in festoons. Tarlatan stock- 
ings in vivid colors filled with all kinds of good 
things hung from the branches. 

Santa Claus sat beside the tree and presided 
over the feast. Near him, disguised as mother 
brownies, were three of the mothers who acted as 
helpers ; and perched round the sides of the wagon 
were the fifteen brownies, each with a small but lusty 
horn that summoned the children from far and near to the tree. Then 
were eager hands filled with gifts from the tree! Then did the brownies 
work busily! The tree yielded forth treasures and goodies; and in the 
depths of the wagon were found special bundles marked with names that 
went to the children who needed warm clothing and other useful gifts. 
Many of the children received complete outfits of clothing for the 
winter. There were also toys and books hidden away in the bottom of 
the wagon, and there was the special present that each brownie carried 
as his personal gift to whatever child he chose to make happy. 

Santa Claus, the brownies and their mothers never had a more joyful 
Christmas. Their wagon was hailed with shouts of delight. The children 
who had received the gifts believed that Santa Claus had indeed ap- 
peared. And, although it was a difficult detail to manage, those who took 
part succeeded in keeping their identity a secret, so that to this day the 
affair remains a joyous mystery. 





























named without being caught. That path is 
“home” until another is named. The first 
player caught becomes the next pointer. 
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A NEW YEAR’S PARTY 


N admirable New Year’s entertain- 

A ment for a school, a girls’ club or a 
Sunday-school class is a birthday 

party. Last year a girls’ school gave such 
a party in the gymnasium. The pupils and 
their guests were invited to attend in cos- 
tumes that represented the months in 
which they were born. The best costumes 
were to receive prizes. 
When the guests arrived they found one 
side of the gymnasium partitioned off into 
twelve booths, each marked with the name 
of a month. Each guest was met at the door 
by pages and requested to go at once to the 
booth that represented the month in which he 
or she was born. A chorus of voices immedi- 
ately began to ask the question, ‘What day is 
yours?” And then the fun began. 
First, there was a grand march round the 
room led by the January group, which was 
- headed by a person representing the new 
year. Back and forth went the procession be- 
fore an improvised reviewing stand where 
stood the teachers who were to judge the cos- 
tumes. The prizes were finally awarded to a 
girl whose costume represented an Easter egg 
and to a boy who, as a Thanksgiving turkey, 
gobbled most realistically. 

It was then announced that each month was 
expected to give a characteristic scene in 
which all of the members of that group must 
participate. Twenty minutes were allowed for 
planning the scenes. Several of the teachers 
helped by acting as advisers and coaches, but 
only such properties as were found behind the 
stage of the gymnasium were permitted to be 
used, so there was no delay whatever in the 
impromptu charades. 

January started off with a spirited chorus of 
Jingle Bells. February celebrated St. Valen- 
tine’s Day and the famous cherry-tree episode, 
accompanied by a chorus that specialized in 
old Southern songs. March, of course, com- 
memorated St. Patrick’s Day with a proces- 
sion led by a drum-and-comb band. April-fool 
pranks came next, then a pretty Maypole 
dance and the crowning of the May queen. 

For June there was an excellent burlesque 
of graduation exercises, which culminated in 
the awarding of degrees summa cum laude to 
each graduate with a diploma as large as a 
wall map—which indeed it was during school 
hours. The Fourth of July gave an opportunity 
to bring in the present-day war themes, which 
were commemorated by a really stirring patri- 
otic speech from one of the boys. August was 
portrayed as the month for camping, and ‘he 
fish and game stories told about the camp 1 re 
were worthy of seasoned woodsmen. The sin,- 
ing of the Canadian Boat Song brought a fit- 
ting end to that scene. 

For September, there was the opening of 
school days, with all the possibilities for the 
time-honored jokes. From the autumn season 
on, the scenes were more Obvious. Halloween 
represented October. November saw the fowls 
of the barnyard revenging themselves on man- 
kind by trussing up a farmer’s boy for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. A living Christmas tree 
adorned with joke gifts ushered in December. 
Then came the grand finale, the singing of 
Christmas carols and the ringing of the bells 
for the new year, after which simple refresh- 
ments were served. 
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SOLDIERS’ MASCOTS: 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


EHOLD Nénetée and Rintintin! They are 

reproductions of the tiny worsted mas- 

cots that the French girls make from 
bright-colored yarns as charms for their sol- 
diers— mascots to keep their wearers safe 
from bullets, bayonets and shells. The French 
soldiers wear them dangling from their caps, 
their shoulder straps or their guns. All Paris, 
too, wears them—even the horses. Their popu- 
larity continues, although the fighting has now 
ceased. 

By following the directions here given any 
girl can make one of the charms from left-over 
bits of colored yarn. 

Nénette is made of dark blue worsted. Put 
two pieces of yarn together, each four and one 
half inches long. They make the foundation 
for the body. Knot both ends for the feet. Put 
together two other pieces of yarn, each piece 
five inches long, and knot both ends for the 
hands. Double the first, or foundation, piece 
and wind the second piece round the upper or 
loop end of the first piece until the knotted 
ends of the second piece are three quarters of 
an inch long. Fasten that piece in a knot so 
that its ends stick out horizontally to make 
the arms. 

Now cut thirty pieces of yarn, each piece 
three inches long. Double them in the middle 
and place them over the loop end, or head, of 
the foundation. Doubling them thus over the 
loop end gives a pompadour style to Nénette’s 
hair. In doubling the pieces over the founda- 
tion be sure that both the arms and the legs 
extend three quarters of an inch beyond the 
uniform. Now wind a piece of yarn round the 
upper part of the foundation to fasten the pom- 
padour in place (see illustration) and knot 
the piece at the back. Then, one quarter of an 
inch below that, wind another piece of yarn in 
the same way. The space between the two 
pieces is the face. Embroider the features— 
the eyes in light blue silk, the nose and the 
mouth in red silk. A piece of yarn wound 
round the centre marks the waistline. 

Rintintin is made of two small bundles of tan- 
colored yarn; each bundle contains twenty-five 
pieces of yarn two and one quarter inches long. 
Wind small pieces of yarn round both ends of 
each bundle, tie the ends of the pieces and tuck 
the ends out of sight; that makes Rintintin’s feet. 
Put the bundles together and wind a piece of yarn 
tightly round the centre, so that it binds the bundles 
together, and tie the ends of the piece; that makes 
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“When Joh 
Jerong 


has the 


That’s a cough with a 
cro rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 

k. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and te right 
to the s a ow - 
sipate e con- 
— which causes that 

cking cough. 

Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 

er amustard plaster 

as that was ‘in the 
old days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Rintintin’s waist. Now run a needle threaded | 
with a double strand of yarn knotted at the end | 
into the upper part of the body at the side and | 
half an inch above the waist, and draw it through | 
until about three quarters of an inch of the | 


knotted end projects; that makes one arm. Wind 





NENETTE AND RINTINTIN 


the yarn about the body several times, then run 
the needle in again at the middle of the back 
and bring it out on the other side; that makes 
the other arm, which, like the first one, should 
end in a knot, and which should be, of course, of 
the same length as the first. Wind yarn about the 
body an eighth of an inch above the arms and 
fasten it in the back. Embroider the features as 
you did for Nénette. 

Here are also two dolls designed as American 
models of the Allies’ mascots—a soldier and a 
nurse. 

The soldier is made of khaki yarn. Put together 
sixteen pieces, each piece six and one half inches 
long. Wind a long piece of yarn round both ends 
of the pieces to make the feet, which should be 


| half an inch long. (See illustration.) Double the | 
| pieces in the middle to make the foundation for | 





THEIR AMERICAN COUSINS 


the body. Cut thirty pieces of yarn, each piece 
four and one half inches long, double them in the 
middle over the loop end of the foundation and 
sew them together. Each arm is made of five of 
the original thirty pieces of yarn, which should be 
separated now for that purpose. The hands are 
made by knotting the ends of the yarn. A band of 
yarn wound about the centre makes the waistline, 
and one three quarters of an inch above that line 
makes the neck. Sew pink yarn round the loop 
end for the face. Embroider the features as you 
did in making the French dolls. Make the hair of 
black yarn. 

The soldier’s hat is made on an elliptical founda- 
tion of yarn-covered cardboard one and one quar- 
ter inches long and one inch wide. Make 2 hole in 
the centre of the cardboard about one quarter of 
an inch in diameter and sew the hat to the head, 
leaving several loose stitches in the centre as a 
crown for the hat. 

The nurse’s uniform is made of white yarn. Put 
four pieces of yarn together, each piece six and 
one half inches long, for the foundation of the 
body. Make the foundation and the legs as you 


| did in making the soldier’s. Cut six pieces of yarn 


for the arms, each piece four inches long, pleat 
them, and knot them at the ends. Wind them round 
the upper, or loop, end of the foundation until the 
arms are one inch and a quarter long. Thirty pieces 
of yarn, each piece five inches long, folded as the 
yarn for the soldier’s blouse was folded, make the 
dress. (See illustration.) A piece of yarn wound 
round the centre makes the waist. Make the face 
of pink yarn, the hair of yellow yarn, and the 
features of embroidery silk. The headdress is made 
of ten pieces of yarn, each piece four inches long, 
fastened to the top of the head. Embroider a red 
cross on the arm band and on the cap. 











Your skin is changing 


every day 


How to make it aS attractive 
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They Save Teeth 
Now in a New Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





| They End the Film 


Countless people are now cleaning their 
teeth ina new way. And modern dentists 
all over America are urging other people 
| to join them. 

The old ways proved inefficient. As 
millions know, they failed to prevent tooth 
'troubles. Despite the tooth brush, tartar, 
decay and pyorrhea constantly became 
more common. 


Some years ago the reason was dis- 
covered. It lies in a film—a slimy film— 
which constantly forms on teeth. 
| That film gets into crevices, hardens 
{and stays. It resists the tooth brush, and 
| Most tooth troubles are now known to be 
| due to it. 
The film 





is what discolors, not the 


teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. And many troubles besides tooth 
=— are traced to this germ-breeding 

m. 


After years of research, a way has 
been found to combat it. Able author- 
ities have proved this fact by adequate 
clinical tests. 

For general use the method is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we supply a special tube to all who 
ask, so the millions may quickly know it. 


Let It Convince You 


| The Pepsodent results are quickly ap- 
| parent. After a few days’ use you will 
| never forget them. 

The basis is pepsin, the digestant of al- 
bumin ; for the film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
the film, then to constantly prevent its 
accumulation. 

But pepsin must be activated. The 
ordinary agent is an acid, harmful to the 
teeth. For long that fact made pepsin 
seem impossible. 





Now modern science has discovered a 
harmless, activating method. Five gov- 
ernments already have granted patents. 
It is that method which makes possible 
this efficient application. 


Four years have been spent by dentists 
in proving the value of this product. 
Now we urge all people to prove it by a 
home test. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the film. 
See how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


All this means that the film which 
wrecks teeth can now be effectively com- 
bated. And you will never cease to do 
that when you see what it means to 
you. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 











| Pepsadent 


| The New-Day Dentifrice 


|| A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
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THE PEPSODENT CO., 


Pepsodent. 





SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 
A size not sold in Drug Stores 


Dept. 308, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Enclosed find 10 cents for a Special Tube of 
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J, 
as you would tove to have it J 
yZ The New WAR GAME 
Every day, as old skin dies, new Full of Action and Right Up to the Minute. 
forms in its place. This is your y = Greatest Game You’ve Ever Played ! 


For Boys, Girls and Grown-Ups, Too! 
An Ideal Christmas Gift. Send for One Today. 
Mailed Anywhere in the U.S. A. Address, $1-25 


“OVER THE TOP TO FREEDOM” 
614 Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. POSTPAI 


Flexible Flyer 


—the famous steering sled with non-skid runners 

The Christmas gift every /ive girl and bey wants. Saves shoes, 
prevents colds, and saves doctor’s bills, because you don’t drag 
your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy and safe. 


opportunity to make this new skin ‘ ‘ ree at: a 
clear and radiant. See what the ; 
following treatment will do for 
your skin. You will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
cleansing use for this time. Geta cake to- 
day. Woodbury’s is for sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters everywhere 
fhroughout the United States and Canada. 
Write today for a trial size cake 

For 6c we will send you a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap large enough to lasta 
week, together with the booklet, ‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” which gives you the 








rather your washcloth well with 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. Now with 
the tips of your fingers work this cleans- 
ing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse first with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. 
Finish by rubbing your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. Dry the 
skin thoroughly. 








proper treatment for all the commoner 
skin troubles. For 12c we will send, in 
addition, samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder. Write today. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 2112 




















Use this treatment persistently and be- Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. sac Otlasts 3 ordinary sleds 
fore long your skin will begin to take on If you live in Canada, address The eae an nant han een 2 hates, Law 
that greater loveliness which the daily Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 2112 ens the sled. Seven sizen, 3105 ft. Seid by Harcheare 
of Woodbury’s always brings. Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. “4 and Department Stores. 
S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. Box1100C,Philadelphia 
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It takes 1350 pounds of coal a year to satisfy these 
greedy fellows’ appetites 


LIGHTING THE HOUSE 
ECONOMICALLY 


LTHOUGH the fighting has happily come to 
A an end, many of our national economies 
must be continued. We may use more wheat 
in our bread since the signing of the armistice 
with Germany, but it is still necessary for us to 
keep our consumption of fuel as low as possible. 
One of the most important ways in which we can 
save fuel is to reduce the amount of electricity or 
of gas that we use. 

The following suggestions for eliminating waste 
in the use of gas and electricity for lighting pur- 
poses are the recommendations of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration. They are the result of a careful 
study of conditions in American homes. The 
Bureau of Standards estimates that a 40- watt 
electric lamp burning four hours a day uses 272 
pounds of coal in a year. Eliminate eight of those 
lamps from your house and you save a ton of coal. 
A flat-burner gas jet lighted four hours a day con- 
sumes 950 pounds of coal in a year. With those 
two sets of figures as a standard it will not be 
difficult to estimate how much coal you can save 
during the coming year. 


USING THE RIGHT LAMPS 

One of the easiest ways of saving light is, of 
course, to use Only the lamps that give the greatest 
amount of light in proportion to the amount of 
fuel that they use. Two types of light givers that 
should be discarded and replaced are the carbon 
filament electric bulbs and the ordinary flat gas 
burners. For the first, substitute tungsten lamps; 
and for the second, incandescent mantle burners. 
The tungsten lamp uses only half as much current 
as the carbon lamp, and the incandescent mantle 
uses only half as much gas as the flat burner. 
Both give more satisfactory illumination, and both 
considerably reduce your lighting bill. 

Another easy way—and a way that has its by- 
products of pleasure—is to concentrate the eve- 
ning life of the family in the living room. For 
reading, studying and all work that requires con- 
centration of light use an efficient table lamp. 
Turn out the side lamps and the overhead lamps, 
or at least’reduce the overhead lamps. Do not use 
side lights unless the room has no other fixtures; 
in that case, attach a drop lamp to the fixture or 
equip the fixture with a light-diffusing glass shade. 
Side lights of the usual type produce a cross light- 
ing that is harmful to the eyes; and, of course, to 
use them merely for decorative purposes in such 
a time as this is unpatriotic. 

Your efficient table light should have at least a 
40-watt lamp if it is equipped with only one socket ; 
if it has two sockets, two 25-watt lamps will serve 
the purpose best. The shade should conceal the 
source of the light from your eyes, and should be 
of a mushroom shape, which distributes the light 
evenly over the surface of the table. It should be 





The householder will find Mr. Tungsten Lamp and 
Mr. I. Mantle Burner much brighter servants 
than those whom he = just dismissed 


of translucent material—neither transparent nor 
opaque. “Art glass” and silk are both wasteful; 
the old-fashioned porcelain, in amber or green 
tones, is best. For general illumination use semi- 
indirect or wholly indirect lighting. That will dis- 
tribute the light to all parts of the room and do 
away with the necessity of using side and table 
lamps. The walls and ceiling of course should be 
of a light color. 

The other rooms of the house, from the lighting 
point of view, are less important; it is necessary, 
however, to use good judgment in furnishing them 
with the proper lamps. In the dining room, for 
example, it 1s best to use the semi-indirect lighting 
that illuminates the entire room as well as the 
table surface. One central fixture is all that you 
should need. In the kitchen the test of efficient 
lighting is whether you can see in all of the cor- 
ners. Overhead lamps that give an even distribu- 
tion of light serve best. A single 40-watt lamp 
will sufficiently light the average kitchen. In the 
rooms that you use only occasionally,—bedrooms, 


bathrooms, halls, closets, pantries and cellars,— | 


use a 25-watt lamp or a gas mantle of small size. 


Have a chain pull on all gas fixtures, in order that | 


the lamp may be relighted instantly without touch- 
ing a match to it. Of course the rule is to turn out 
the light every time you leave the room, even for 
a short time. 

In many homes it is a common practice to use 
lamps while there is still sufficient daylight for 


carrying on all of the household activities. At | 
four o’clock on winter afternoons raise the ! 
shades and push aside the hangings. The inte- 
rior decoration of your house has, of course, 
much to do with the amount of light you need. 
If the walls are dark, you will of necessity use 
more lamps than your neighbor whose rooms 
are finished in colors that do not absorb so much 
light. Sunny yellow tones and French grays are 
excellent for living rooms, light blues and tans 
for bedrooms, and white or very light tan or 
cream for kitchens. If the hangings at your 
windows are so heavy that they shut out light, 
put them away for the time and substitute sheer 
curtains of light tones. Still another way in 
which we waste light—fortunately not very com- 
mon—is by allowing the electric-light bulbs and 
shades to become soiled and dusty. 

A clean lamp of the proper size and shape for 
the room it illuminates, placed in the most 
advantageous position and used only when it 

_ is needed, is the lamp that is giving patriotic 
| service. Do not allow any slacker lamps to remain 
| in your house. 

So Ss 


HOMEMADE ORNAMENTS FOR 
- THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


F the ornaments for the Christmas tree are 
I made at home, each child can have a share in 

the fun, and so feel a personal interest in the 
work. It is well to decide on a general color 
scheme and keep to it. Red and gold make a bril- 
liant combination; red and silver are pleasing; 
gold and silver are always good, and so are the 
pastel shades of pink, blue, green and lavender 
when combined with gold and silver. 

Take, for example, the red-and-gold combina- 
tion: the tree can be hung with garlands of red 
tissue paper, wheel chains of red or gold paper, 
ring garlands of gold paper and strings of bright 
red cranberries. Large gold stars of paper, pine 
cones gilded, icicles or points of gold made of 
paper, cornucopias made of gold paper with a 
transparent covering of red tarlatan, banners of 
red cartridge paper ornamented with tiny gold 


The cornucopia is made from an eight-inch 
square of gold paper and a seven-inch square of 


square where they overlap $o form the horn. Lace 


floss. 


For the low, flat box cut a six-inch square; fold 
over each side one inch. Open the paper, 
the corners together to form a box, 
make small perforations where they 





general characteristics of the indian runners and 
that is meeting with considerable favor among 


red tarlatan. Perforate the paper and the tarlatan | keepers of small flocks. 


Of the meat breeds, the white peking stands at 


them with threads of colored raffia, sweet grass or | the head. It is the only duck grown on the large 


duck farms. The standard weight for mature 


The little boxes are made from squares of paper. | ducks is seven pounds; the drakes are a pound 


heavier. Pekings are hardy, mature rapidly and 


pinch | take on flesh readily. They are profitable whether 





join, and tie the corners with raffia or 
floss. 

For the high box cut a nine-inch 
square. Fold each point toward its op- 
posite point, leaving three inches from 
point to point and three inches from 
point to fold—that is, dividing it about 
into thirds. Next, fold back each point 
to its side fold. Open the paper and 
crease through the centre at right 
angles. Pinch the paper inward on 
these creases to form corners, and 
paste firmly. 

For the tarlatan stocking cut two 
thicknesses; overcast roughly through 
both thicknesses at the sides and the 
foot, and through one thickness at a 
time at the top. 

For the lantern ornament cut a piece 
of paper seven inches by four. Fold it 
lengthwise through the centre; with 
the scissors slash from the centre fold 
to within one-half inch of the edges. 
Open the fold, and paste the short 
edges together; paste a strip half an inch wide by 
five inches long at opposite top sides for a handle. 


o 9 


THE FAMILY POULTRY FLOCK 
Ducks 


HE coming of the indian runner duck has 
given remarkable impetus to duck raising 
among amateurs. For many years pekings, 
muscovies and other breeds have been kept in 





stars, gold paper banners ornamented with red 
Christmas seals, little 
boxes of gold and red 
paper, filled with 
homemade candy—all 
ean be hung from the 
tree with gold cord or 
red mercerized floss. 

The red-and-gold 
combination suggests 
possibilities for other 
color combinations. 
Garlands of pop corn 
in deep pink and white 
are very decorative. 
Pine cones can be sil- 
vered; icicles can be 
made from silver 
paper or from paper 
of pastel shades. 


Directions For 
Making Ornaments 
Pop corn, cranber- 

ries and all garlands 
should be strung on 
linen thread,for cotton » 
breaks too easily. Gilded or silvered pine cones, 
acorns, chestnut burs, and nuts of various kinds 
in the shell can be hung by red mercerized floss. 
If there is any trouble in tying the floss round a 
nut, a drop of sealing wax will hold it. 

The delicate-pointed icicles are made from 
twenty-inch lengths of paper, half an inch wide, 
wound in a tight conical spiral and bound at the 
top with red floss. 

The chain garlands are made from strips of 


WHITE INDIAN 





paper three quarters of an inch wide and four 
and one half inches long pasted or sewed to 
form links, each one of which is slipped through 
the preceding one before it is pasted. 

The wheel garlands are made as follows: Cut 
and fold the long way a strip of paper four inches 
wide and of any length. From the doubled strip 
cut two-inch circles, with a half-inch of the 
circle at the fold left uncut for a hinge. Cut 
from the centres of the circles enough to leave 
a half-inch rim. The hinge allows the wheels to 
be strung together effectively. | 

For the Christmas banner use a piece of paper | 
nine inches long by two and one half inches wide. | 
Fold it the short way through the middle; make | 
two tiny perforations at the fold through which ! 
to run red floss by which to hang it on the tree. 
On both sides paste small stars of gold paper or 
holly seals; so that the banner is decorative, no 
matter which way it swings. 

The red garlands are made from soft red tis- | 
sue paper cut crudely into circles three inches | 
in diameter. Folding a long stripof paper three | 
inches wide again and again itito three-inch | 
squares, one upon another, and cutting the cir- ; 
cles all together is the quickest way for a grown | 

person to do the work; and most children quickly | 
learn to do it that way, for the circles need not be | 
perfect. Find the approximate centre ofa circle 
and pinch it between the fingers of the right hand; 
draw the circle through the fingers of the left 
hand to crush it gently. With needle and linen 
thread, string the circles through the crushed and 
doubled sides. The garlands are extremely effective 
in red, and are also pretty in the delicate shades. 

The stars are made from six-and-one-half-inch 
squares of paper. Fold and crease a square diag- 
onally each way. Open it again, and fold it in two 
oblong sections; then fold it again to form small 
squares. With the scissors slit the small squares 
on the folds to within an inch and a half of the 
centre point. Open the folded paper, turn back the 
uncut sides of each small square to the centre 
diagonal crease to form a point. Since the star is 
| to be hung from the tree, paste a small square of 
paper of the same color on the exposed back, and 
also put a small holly paster in the centre of the 
front for strength as well as for decorative pur- 
poses. 

For a five-pointed star, cut five three-and-one- 
half-inch squares of paper; fold and crease them 
one way diagonally; open them out flat. From one 
creased corner measure two inches along each 
of the two adjoining sides. From these points fold 
the two remaining sides into the diagonal crease. 











RUNNER DUCKS 


small numbers for food, but the indian runners 
are primarily egg pro- 
ducers and lay in cold 
weather. They have 
quickly won wide- 
spread popularity on 
that account, and the 
number of breeders is 
increasing rapidly all 
over the country. More 
duck eggs are coming 
into the market, and 
more people are using 
them. There is some 
reason to believe that 
they may yet compete 
seriously with hens’ 
eggs. 

It is easy to raise 
ducks, and easy to 
care for them. Under 
proper conditions they 
will furnish as many 
eggs and as much 
dressed poultry as 
hens, and with less at- 
tention. As they lay 
well for several years, it is not necessary to renew 
the flock every season, and they eat no more than 
hens—in spite of oft-repeated statements to the 
contrary. Ducks will thrive in much cheaper 
houses than hens need; they are seldom troubled 
with vermin and, in the summer months, if al- 
lowed to roam, will pick up much of their living. 
If well bred they are very pleasing to the eye; 
and although the ducklings are timid, the mature 
birds become friendly and tame. 

Ducks can be kept to advantage by amateurs 
who have a little land and are not in a thickly 
settled neighborhood. Some poultry keepers have 
a@ small flock of indian runners for eggs and a 
flock of some other breed for the table. 

All ducks are profitable. There is constant de- 
mand for eggs and breeding stock as well as for 
dressed ducks, although the dressed ducks are 
supplied to the markets mostly by large com- 
mercial plants. It is always advisable to keep 
pure-bred stock rather than the nondescripts or 
mongrels commonly spoken of as ‘“‘puddle” ducks 
that are to be seen in many rural communities. 
The “puddle” ducks are remarkably hardy, but 
not so profitable as those that are better bred. 

There are three varieties of indian runners — 
pure white, fawn and white, and penciled. The 
fawn-and-white variety is the best known, al- 
though many breeders now raise the penciled. 
The standard weight for ducks is four pounds; 
the drakes are half a pound heavier. As with the 
other breeds, the drakes can be distinguished by 
a little tuft of feathers that curls upward at the 
tail, and by the fact that they do not quack like 
the ducks—an absurd little squeak is the only 
sound that they make. 

Indian runners are surprisingly alert and active, 
and will forage over a wide territory. They may 





be expected to lay when they are six or seven 
months old, if not before, and records of one hun- | 
dred and fifty eggs a year are common. Often a 
duck will lay every day for several weeks. There | 
is uncertainty where the 
indian runners themselves, 
as well as the name, origi- 
nated, and to make a positive 
statement about the mat- 
ter would only invite con- 
troversy. Where they came 
from does not matter; the 
important fact is that they 
are living egg machines. 
But in buying them it is 
important to get a strain 
that lays white eggs; some 
of the runners lay green 
eggs, which are not gener- 
ally in favor. The eggs are 
large, good flavored, and 
excellent for cooking or 
for the table. People often 
expect them to be strong; 
they are not, but the white 
is a little tougher than the 
white of a hen’s egg. 





You now have one point; the completed five can 
be laid one upon another and’ pasted together. 





The blue orpington is a 
; new breed that has the 





PEKING DUCK 





ROUEN DRAKE AND DUCK 


they are grown in small lots or by thousands. The 
commercial growers fatten them as fast as possi- 
ble, and sell them when they are ten or eleven 
weeks old; but they are really not so good as 
when they have been allowed to run at liberty 
for several months. Much of the fat on young 
ducks that have been forced for market cooks 
away. 

Next in importance is the rouen, an excellent 
farmer’s duck, a pound heavier than the peking. 
The female has penciled brown plumage, while 
the male is more brilliantly feathered. They are 
hardy, gentle and good layers; less nervous than 
pekings, and able to get a large part of their living 
from the fields. Their flesh is very palatable—fully 
equal to that of the peking. 

Other ducks are the aylesbury, cayuga, blue 
swedish and muscovy, all of which are kept to 
some extent in this country, although not in as 
large numbers as those already mentioned. The 
aylesbury is an English duck, white, a pound 
heavier than the peking, but not so satisfactory for 
meat production. 

The cayuga is black, and was a local variety in 
Cayuga County, New York, before breeders else- 
where introduced it into their yards. Mature 
drakes weigh eight and ducks seven pounds. Be- 
cause of their color the cayugas are not profitable 
commercial ducks, but they are excellent farm 
birds; they are hardy and gentle, and they thrive 
in close confinement. They do not wander so far 
as most of the other breeds, and they “dress” to 
good advantage. They are especially interesting 
because they are distinctly an American breed. 

Largest of all the ducks are the muscovies ; some 
authorities have even classed them with geese, 
although apparently without good reasons. They 
came originally from South America, and differ 
from all other ducks in several important ways. 
They fly freely, and often spend the night in trees. 
If driven into the poultry house they will roost 
with the hens. They do not quack like other ducks 
and are quite belligerent, often attacking other 
fowl. They are excellent table ducks, however, 
and were largely bred for market purposes before 
the peking duck was introduced some thirty-five 
years ago. There are two common varieties — 
white, and black and white. There is considerable 
difference in the appearance of the ducks and 
the drakes; the drakes are about three pounds 
heavier than the ducks. . 
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HOW TO MAKE GEOGRAPHY 
INTERESTING 


T has been said that the war has taught the 

world geography. That seems to be true in 

regard to adults at least; but the young boys 
and girls, who do not read the newspapers and 
who have not been as much interested in war- 
zone maps as their elders are, still need stimula- 
tion—something to excite their interest in what 
too often seems to them a dry subject. One tried- 
and-proved way of increasing their interest in 
geography is to combine with it the study of 
stamps—in which boys especially seem to find a 
peculiar fascination. 

Get an old geography, some cheap foreign 
stamps and some stamp hinges. Go through the 
book and face each map with a sheet of blank 
paper the size of the page and ruled with squares 
to. hold the stamps. If you are making use of a 
geography that you do not wish to deface, you 
may, instead of pasting the sheets in place, get 
sheets nearly twice the width of the page, fold 
them in half, to make a double sheet, and stretch 
through the centre a cotton thread long enough to 
tie at the back of the book. 

The stamps for filling the geography stamp 
album will cost only a few 
cents a thousand, for of 
course you will need only 
the common ones. Stamp 
hinges will cost- about ten 
cents a thousand. 

Assort your stamps ac- 
cording to countries, and 
let the child paste in such 
of them as have to do with 
his next lesson. As he puts 
them in the album opposite 
the appropriate map, he 
will unconsciously study 
the country to which they 
belong, and will begin to 
find an actual interest in 
a subject that very likely 
had only disagreeable as- 
sociations for him before. 
Incidentally, he may dis- 
cover a desire to collect 
the rarer stamps, which, of 
course, is a very instructive 
occupation in itself. 
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Didier a of 
“Uncle ‘Unele Sam. 


Four New Paintings by 


Haskell Coffin 

Howard Chandler Christy 
Clarence Underwood 
Neysa McMein 


Have them in your home 








Sa00 to foreign 
fice, Boston, 


Unit 25 10 cP 
countries. Tntered at th 
Mass., as second-class mat 


New _ Supautotinns may ol at any time during 


Sounen i or Renewals should be sent by's subseribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Age:ts to 
colleet money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the su ber. 


P t £ zhe ¢ when sent by 
“Taal, show Post omugaicn Mone : 


Tail, should be b Order or “An Angel of 
Express Money er. When neither of these can Mercy” 
be proeured, the money ina Registered Letter. 





The gift that is use- 
ful, at a modest price, 


is the ideal 


SELF FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


SHEAFFE 


will be appreciated by anyone who 


ift for a 
war-time Christmas. 


Sliver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address = the next issue o' — 
paper r, whieh —pus when the subscription exp’ 

ill be ehan, nged. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your pai issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is do 


Letters shvuld be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
= 








MEGRIM 


HIS distressing condition is perhaps 
better known under the name of sick 
headache; it is also called migraine and 
hemicrania, and patients often speak 
of its attacks as ‘‘crashes’”’—an expres- 
sive term, as anyone who is subject to 

them will admit. The affection belongs to the 

group of nervous disorders called neuroses, which 
implies that the true cause of the trouble is un- 
known. 

Its main symptoms are an intense headache of 
sharp, neuralgic character, confined usually to 
one side, preceded by vague symptoms of nervous- 
ness, and followed by nausea and vomiting. A 
sufferer almost always knows when an attack is 
coming, for it is preceded by a general out-of-sorts 
feeling, restlessness and irritability, one or two 
poor nights, slight vertigo and visual troubles, such 
as blurred sight and the appearance of colored 
lights or of zigzag figures in front of the eyes. 
Megrim is a periodical affection, like epilepsy, 
which it resembles in some particulars; it reeurs 
at irregular intervals, sometimes without apparent 
provocation, sometimes brought on by overeating, 
nervous excitement, such as anger, joy or worry, 
or undue mental application in business or in 
study. The disease occurs chiefly in youth and 
early adult life, although it may persist well into 


















When the nation was called to 
arms, the women answered, too. 
Their wonderful response was 
the inspiration for the pictures 
on Swift’s Premium Calendar for 
1919. Pictures you are sure to 
like—painted by four of the most 
famous artists in America! 


On this calendar, the rich coler- 
ings of the original paintings are 
faithfully reproduced. So inter- 
esting are the subjects, and so 
artistically are they treated, that 
you will enjoy framing them and 
keeping them in your home long 
after the calendar has served its 
original purpose. The pictures 
are 10% inches high and there is 


no advertising on the front. Send. 


for them today. 


“Fighter of the Field” by Haskell Cofim 


Send for the 101 
Swifts Premium 


How to get this calendar 
for 10c in coin or stamps. 
This attractive calendar for 
1919 will be sent postpaid to any 
address in the U. 8. for We in coin 
or stamps; 
or—Trade mark end of 5 Swift's 
“Premium” Oleomargarine 
cartons; 
er—4 labels from Swift’s “Pre- 
mium” Sliced Bacon cartons; 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sau- 
sage cartons; 
or—6 Maxine Elliett Soap wrap- 
pers; 
or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 


Uf you live in Canada, send 


10c extra to pay duty.) Address 
Swift & Co., 4121 Packers Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


by Clarence 
Underwood 


“The Guiding Spirit” 
by Neysa McMein 





has writing to do. It will last 
for years and always be a source 
of satisfaction. It is in keeping 
with the national purpose to be 
thrifty and practical im our giv- 
ing this Christmas. 


the beginning of old age; it affects women much 
more often than men, and is an affection of town 
dwellers rather than of those who live in the coun- 
try; the cultured suffer more than the poorly 
educated, and brain workers more than manual 
workers. 

Some physicians have asserted that eye defects 
are the cause of the trouble. That is no doubt true 
in many cases, but hardly in all. When the eyes 
are at fault and the trouble is recognized early, 


Be sure to ask and look for Swift's Premium Brand when you buy ham and bacon 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 




















SH A F. before the megrimous “habit” is established, it | 
A - E. FER may be possible to effect a cure by correcting the | 
Pen in theChrist- astigmatism or other eye defect that may be pves- 


ent. The same is true of deformities of the nasal 
septum, disease of the ears, intestinal autointux- | 
ication, or derangement of function of any of tie | 
internal organs that, equally with eye defecis, | 
may give origin to the megrimous tendency. After 
the attacks have reeurred for years, however, re- 
moval of the original offense may relieve but must 
not be expected to cure. The patient must avoid 
anything that has been proved to provoke an 
attack and avail himself of some remedy that the 
doctor has found will help his individual case—for 
no one remedy will suit all cases. Moderation in 
all things and an open-air life as far as possible 
are necessary. 
ee 


ELVIRA THE SYMPATHETIC 


S she gone?” Aunt Harriet inquired 
“ breathlessly. 

Aunt Harriet’s niece, Eileen, turned 
from the flowers she was arranging— 
flowers left by the departing guest. 
“She’s just going down the path,” she 
replied. “Shall I call her back? Do you want to 
see her again? Did she leave anything?” 

“If you call her back, I’ll disown you, even if 
you are my favorite niece,” Aunt Harriet retorted. 
‘Tell me the minute the gate clicks.” 


mas Box to your 
soldier or sailor 
would surely 


please him. 














Writes the instant the 


point touches paper. Eileen’s eyes began to dance. Months of illness 
Never leaks, blots had not broken Aunt Harriet’s spirit. She left the 
or sweats. Holds flowers and devoted herself to the window. 

@ generous “Now!” she announced. 


Aunt Harriet drew a long breath. ‘7 wish,” she 
declared, “that Elvira Parkins never had had a 
mother! There, I’ve said it, and I feel better!” 

“Aunt Harriet!” Eileen cried, with a laugh that 
broke bounds in spite of her. 

“T know. I suppose I ought to be ashamed, and 
maybe I shall be some day, but just this minute 
that seems to me the most relieving thing I ever 
said in my life. Elvira Parkins is a good woman, 
She wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a fly, and she’d 
run her feet off doing kind things for people. I 
could stand the kindness, but whet I can’t stand 
is her sympathy. 

“If I so much as mention a gaings in my little 
finger, she will draw down her face and lower her 
voice and say, ‘I know—you can’t tell me anything 
| about it. My mother suffered that way for years.’ 
I have discovered that Elvira’s mother had an 
accident like mine and was hard of hearing like 
me and hada heart just like mine. Elvira saw me 

a streak of sunlight for a minute, and she 
jumped for the shade and pulled it clear down 
and came back and patted my shoulder, murmur- 
ing, ‘My mother had just such sensitive eyes. You 
must be very, very careful. Mother suffered so with 
hers the last of her life.’” 

Aunt Harriet’s mimicry was delightful. Eileen 
was enjoying herself greatly. ens tell me-some 
mere of Elvira’s she 
“Pm ready te vew never ee etl Erne 
as long as I live.” 

Aunt Harriet sank back on her pillows, but her 
eyes were twinkling. - 

“I’m not saying that I’d advise you to go quite 
as far as that, Eileen,” she retorted. ‘I'd eniy call 
a attention to the fact that there’s sympathy 

and sympathy, and advise you to exercise a little 
care in choosing the kind you use.’ 
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The Pigeons’ Party 

“Oh, Good-e-e-e!’’ That is the way Bobbie and Jack greet mamma’s 
appearance with a big dish of Jell-O for them, while 
papa’s homing pigeons, in training for war service in 
France, look on interestedly. 

Young folks like Jell-O, and as it is a wholesome 
food requiring no sugar or cream to make it palatable, 
it is very much in demand just now. 

Whipped Jell-O dishes are particularly popular. 
They include Bavarian creams of great variety, made 
without using sugar or cream, and snow puddings 
that are nothing but whipped Lemon Jell-O of the 
most delightful flavor. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Straw- 

, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 
and is sold by all grocers, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“Keep the Home | 
Fires Burning” | 


4 - a PRICES 
: “a 2 | No. 20, $2.50 
N YOUR list of what you send him for Christmas include a PARKER > ‘ieee 
SAFETY-SEALED Fountain Pen. He will appreciate it. 7 wee 4 400 


It has no opening in the wall of barrel for presser bars, levers or 
projections—the self-filling button is out of sight and is SAFETY- 
SEALED. Injury to self-filling mechanism automatically changes 
pen to non-self-filler. Do you wonder now why hundreds of 
thousands of ‘‘our boys’’ prefer Parker Pens? 


The PARKER TRENCH PEN, new and very popular, has a 

little attachment at the end of the fountain opposite the pen 
ag point for carrying a supply of ink tablets. ° Drop a tablet or two 
Clip, heldin place . into the barrel, fill with water, and the pen is ready to write. 
like a washer, Price $2.75 and upward. Parker Ink Tablets, 36 for 10c. 


holds top of pen z : ‘ 
to level of top of . Lhe Parker is the ideal gift for the folks at home 


pocket. Price 25c. as well as the boys in the service. 


NOTE: Should an accident occur to any Parker Pen, no matter when purchased, 
if the pen is owned by any man wearing the uniform of a U. S. soldier or sailor, 
it will be repaired by us free of charge any time during the period of the war. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Catalogue on request. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 


EKER RH 
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. place 
P al- . Mail the magazine, 
and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping—no address. 
; P A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General 
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WZ BHOSE WHO WITH PATIENT TOIL 
= wy BUILT UP THE STATELY PILES OF 
Wy) MEDIAEVAL ART ARE GONE~ THEIR 

3y) NAMES ARE FORGOTTEN THEIR WORK 

IS IN RUINS -- BUT TO-DAY IS BUILD: 

ING A NOBLER STRUCTURE ~ THE TEMPLE 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS -~ THAT WILL ENDURE 
FOR THOSE WHO HAVE LAID ITS FOUNDATIONS 
HAVE LAID THEM IN GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN 
AND HAVE LABORED FOR PEACE ON EARTH 





CHRIS IMAS Fewer = 
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The Price of Energy 


Per 1000 Calories 
In Quaker Oats 5c—In Meat and Fish Foods 50c 


Foods are measured in energy units—by calories. 
And food needs are figured as follows: 


For a boy of 10, 1800 calories daily 
The average woman, 2500 calories daily 
The average man, 3000 calories daily 


That energy must come from food. In some foods 
it costs but little, in others ten times more. 


Here, for instance, is what a dime buys in certain 
foods at prices of today: 





What 10c Buys in Calories 


In Quaker Oats . “ - 2000 . 
In Round Steak . ‘ ‘ - 240 
In Veal Cutlets . ‘ . - 160 
In Halibut ‘ > ‘ - 190 
In Salt Cod x z i - 130 
In Canned Peas . : F - 185 














Thus energy costs in Quaker Oats 
only one-tenth as much as in meat. 
You can feed ten boys on Quaker Oats 
at the cost of feeding one on fish. 


And Quaker Oats is, in addition, 
almost the perfect food. It is rich 
in minerals, rich in body-building 
protein. - 


This Costs 5c 


Per 1000 Calories 







It is considered the supreme food, 
both for old and young. And noth- 
ing is more delightful. 


Use it for better nutrition. 





This Costs 57c 


Per 1000 Calories 
Use it to minimize food cost. 


Quaker 
Oats 


This Costs 54c A Super Quality 


Per 1000 Calories 
Small oats lack flavor, so Quaker Oats 
is flaked from queen grains only—just the 


richest, plumpest oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


That is the reason for its matchless flavor, 
which costs you no extra price. It is due to 
yourself that you get it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 


Except in the Far West and South 
(2053) 


This Costs 60c 


Per 1000 Calories 
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For Xmas 


—a real 
electric train! 


Tell Dad 


to be sure it’s 
a Lionel! 





















Trainload of Fun! 


Bors simply must have fun. Fun’s as essential 

as food. Taken regularly, fun makes Jack a 
healthy, vigorous leader of men. Lionel Trains are 
train-loads of fun. They are equipped with high- 
power electric motors. A touch of the switch from 
any part of the room and away they speed. Strong, 
steel bodies; handsome, non-chipping colors. Just 


what you want for Xmas! 
Xmas Book Free $4.75 
Order di- 


It shows hundreds of Lionel a 
Electric Trains, armoredtrains, deal a bere 
locomotive and passenger and 





freivt ; h supply it. 

reight cars; also semaphores, “Multi ” 
: ; a ultivolt 

tunnels, lamp posts, etc., all built like Ti eeeheomer 


the real thing. Intensely interesting. 
Get it now! Everything shipped direct 
if your dealer can’t supply you. 


Runs any make of electric 

train, toy or appliance on 

house current. Cheaper 

than batteries. Others up 
to $8.80. 


J. Lionel Cowen (friend of the boys), President 


THE LIONEL CORP’N, 48-P, E. 21st St., New York City 


ELECTRIC TOY 




















Christmas and Peace are here and 
in the glad celebration of both events 


—A~F> 9 
pYYATEErMan S 
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Fountairy Pen 
has a distinguished part. Asa gift, it is an 
event to the receiver, marking a new era of 
satisfaction and service. So personal in its atten- 
tion to the business and pleasure of its owner 
that it becomes a close and trusted friend. 
You cannot give a more sensible, intimate or beautiful 
gift—the embodiment of sane, saving and thoughtful Christ- 
mas giving. Three 7ypes—Self-Filling, Regular and Safety, 
Sold at best retail stores 


Avoid substitutes. $2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. Folder on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 So. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
179 St. James St., Montreal 41 Kingsway, London, W.C. 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 


























